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For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—JSor serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. | 
Plans Overthrown. 


“What is it?’ said Marianna, who could not 
have failed to see the expression of joy which | 
lighted her sister's face. 

“Nothing; nothing 
gloomily. 

“But you were 
thinking of some- 
thing you thought 
was a good plan at 
first. Why can’t you 
tell me ?” 

“Not to have 
money makes people 
think dreadfully 
mean things. Not 
you, but most peo- 
ple; me, for in- 
stance.” 

“T don’t think so. 
I am sure Aunt 
Maria bas a great 
deal of money, but 
she is much more 
selfish than moth- 
er.” 

“T am growing 
frightfully wicked, 
that’s all, and it is 
because we haven't 


at all,” said Dollikins, 














any money,” and 
Dollikins looked solemnly at 
Marianna, and wondered what 


she would think if she knew that 
her sister had just been thinking 
about selling Mr. Perkins’s Bluff for three thou- 
sand dollars, and buying oranges and jelly and 
chicken broth with the money. 

With a sigh, she said, ‘There is always one 
thing we can do: Uncle John said he would give 
ten thousand dollars for a child that was a Brad- 
ley; I will get mother to sell me. I will promise 
to do anything he says, just as if he was my own 
father. Then mother can stop working so hard.” 

“You good, generous little thing! I am ashamed 
when I think that I cannot stay away from home 
to save mother, and you would go and be Uncle 
John’s own child! I cried the other night because 
Aunt Maria introduced me as her daughter.” 

“T shouldn't think you would care for that. 
Nobody would believe it. But I’ve got brown 
eyes, and so has Aunt Maria; and she has a pug 
nose, and mine is a little puggy.” Here Dollikins 
gave the offending member a pull which ought to 
have lengthened it considerably. 

“You have made your poor little nose red,” 
said Marianna. “TI wish I could take you up to 
the hotel. I have ever so many pretty things I 
want to show you. Don’t make me laugh any 
more.” 

‘‘Let’s go to the hotel,”’ said Dollikins. 

“Aunt Maria sits so much on the piazza, I am 


| four-cent print, I suppose!" I like pretty things, | 
but nothing that I can think of would compen- | it so Aunt Maria won’t scold Marianna ? 
afraid she is going to die. 


| sate for giving up one’ 
| better than when she came.” 


| don’t! I will do anything that you want to do. 
new idea. 


whispered a few words in her sister’s ear. 
anna became almost white with surprise. 





afraid she will see us; and she would not like to 
have you come, 
because she 
thinks it will 
make me home- 
sick. I wrote you 
without telling 
her. Another 
thing, Doll.” 
Marianna paused 
suddenly.‘*Aren’t 
there any loop- 
ings on that over- 
skirt? It looks 


s mother and home.” 


‘“‘Whew! Compensate! I know just what that 


means, but I should never have thought to say it. 
I will say that to Mr. Perkins when I get home.” 


“Don’t mention going home, Doll! Please 


“Anything?” cried Dollikins, seized with a | 
“T have thought of something!’ She 


Mari- 


“You said anything I wanted, and now you 
must !”’ 
The sun had just sunk, like a great ball 
of fire, into the calm water, and a few peo- 
ple stood upon the piazza of the hotel 
watching the radiant sky, as Mr. John 
Bradley, with a wearied face, descended 
from the hotel coach. He did not raise his 
eyes to the piazza, but walked slowly 
toward the water. When he reached the 
shore, he caught sight of Marianna’s light 
dress, not far distant. His face brightened 


tucked between the buttons of her dress. 
| pulled it out, and began to put the centre of it in| in a rage, with cake in the oven ?” 
the corners of her eyes; 
tears came, they were generous ones. 


chief, Uncle John? 


Marianna’s best ones,’ 
her tears. 


said, not unkindly. 


little square of lace upon his knee to dry. 
‘never cry unless people talk about dying, and , 


and Iam going to stay here. Can’t you explain | 


I am} 
She doesn’t look a bit 


Uncle John did not answer a word, but sat | 


down again upon the sand, and drew Dollikins to 
his side. 
” | face, and began to cry. 


She was thinking of her sister’s pale | 
was | 
She 


One of Marianna’s lace handkerchiefs 


but when Dollikins’s 


“Would you mind lending me your handker- 
I don’t like to cry on one of 


* and she laughed through 


He gave her his handkerchief, and she wiped | 


her eyes 


” 


se Axe 3 you going to cry just like Marianna?” he | 


“No, indeed!” she exclaimed, spreading the 


“] 





a little, and he hastened his 
step. A moment after he 

saw the phaeton in the dis- 

tance, and somebody in it 

waving a handkerchief. 

“That’s Dollikins,” he said to himself, 
she is going home without seeing me. 
very cowardly in Marianna. I never said Dolli- 
kins couldn’t come here. Dollikins would never | 
have done that, I am sure. She isa Bradley. I 
think I shall tell Marianna that she has done | 
wrong. | 


house. Iam going to let her cry to-night, if she 
wants to. Perhaps it will do her good,” and he 
sat down upon the sand not far from his niece, and 
took a letter from his pocket and read it again. 


While he was lost in the thoughts that the letter | were always happy. 











like a bathing- 
suit.” 

“You are ashamed of me, Miss Bradley !” 

“Oh, no,” said Marianna, mildly; “but I’d a 
little rather Aunt Maria shouldn’t see that dress. 
She says I have forgotten how badly I used to 
dress.” 

“Perhaps 1’d better go home now.” 
could hardly keep back the tears. 

“No, no; you do not understand, Doll! I used 
to be quite willing when we were at home to be 
better dressed than you, but now it cuts me to | 
the heart. I never put on a new dress without | 
thinking, ‘Poor little Doll is dancing round in a 


Dollikins 


had called up, he imagined he saw the flutter of 
Marianna’s light dress going behind him, and in 
an instant his eyes were covered by two small 
hands. He seized them with pleasure, and cried, 
“My Mary Ann!” a name he often called Mari- 
anna, to tease her. 

A decided “No, sir!” much more emphatic 
than could have issued from the lips of Miss 
| Bradley, made him start to his feet in surprise. 

“It’s only Dollikins, Uncle John. I’m in Mari- 
| anna’s good clothes. I am going to take all the 
blame. Marianna has gone home for a few days, 








Poor thing! I suppose she is crying now | 
because she, too, can’t go back to the little old | 








| 


“and | then I don’t cry unless they look pretty sick. 
That is | Don’t you ever cry ?” 


He shook his head. 


“If you were not a man, you would cry to-| 
} ry ‘ 
night, wouldn’t you ?” 


“Why to-night ?” 


“T don’t know why. But I saw you long be- 


fore you saw me, and you looked as if you had | 
some trouble. 
letter.”” 


I watched you when you read that 


“And you thought I looked troubled ?” 
“Yes. And I was sorry, because I thought you 
I should be, if I had so 
much money.” 

“And if you lost your money, what then ?” 

“T don’t know what I should do. You haven’t 


lost your money, have you ?” 
He was silent. 
“Do tell me, Uncle John!” She spoke so 


earnestly, he looked almost sorrowful. 

“Tt wouldn’t make a great difference to you.” 

“Oh yes! You could not buy me, then.” 

“How buy you ?” 

“T read in a letter that you wrote a long time 
ago that you would give ten thousand dollars for 
a Bradley child. I was going to ask you to take 
me, and give the money to mother. She does 
have to work so hard! But you have lost your 
money; I know you have.” 

“T couldn’t pay so much for you now, 
kins.” 

“Are you as poor as we are? 
have to sew, or do something ?” 

“No; I don't think it is as bad as that.” 

“Can’t you keep a girl ?” 

“I hope we can manage to afford a small maid. 

“Will you take me? I'll go for fifty cents a 
week. 
that. 


Dolli- 


Will Aunt Maria 


Of course I wouldu’t tell that to anybedy 


| out of the family, and don't tell Aunt Maria.” 


engage you to- night.” 


| you pay me every week, so that I can give it to 


to wait a week or two, 


only make one kind of cake, and I am not always 


| myself.” 


I offered to be Mr. Perkins’s servant for | 











































































“Tf you will come for fifty cents a week, I will 


“Will you? How good you are! And will 
mother every Saturday night ?” 

“Tos.” 

‘And you are sure that you can afford it ?” 

“When I can’t, I must let you go. If you had 
now and then, if money 


was very tight, I suppose you wouldn’t leave us 


She laughed, and said she would not leave un- 
less she thought he meant to cheat her. 
“But I must tell you, Uncle John, that T can 


sure of that. I can make good bread, though, 
sure every time; but you don’t expect to get a 
good cook for fifty cents a week, do you?” 

“No. That would be asking too much. I'm 
afraid I shall have to take hold of the cooking 


He did not smile, and she remembered the 
anxious look he had bent upon the letter. 

“He is trying to make fun,” she thought. “But 
I believe he has lost all his money; and 
Dollikins Bradley, were only 
sorry because you wanted him to pay ten 
thousand dollars. You have grown very 
mean lately.”” Such mental reproofs were 
quite common to Dollikins. 

Removing the bit of lace, which 
nearly dry, from his knee, she rested her 
hands in its place, and looked up into his 
face. 

**T suppose you think I only care if you 
but I 


you, you 


was 


are poor because you can’t buy me; 
do care, Uncle John, and if I ever have 
any money” stopped suddenly, 
thinking for the second time that day that 
the Bluff was worth three thousand dol- 
lars. 

“What will you he said, 
waiting a moment for her to go on. 

“T shall always love you, Uncle John,” 
she said, in a low tone; ‘talways, always. 
That is all I can ever do for anybody. 
You were never poor, were you ?” 

‘“Never very poor.” 

“Then, I suppose that you think you 
will never laugh any more.” She spoke 
cheerfully again, for she was on ground that she 
knew well. ‘It isn't as bad as you think, truly. 
I am not saying this just to comfort you; but 
sometimes for days and days you won't think 
anything about it—and then, when you have to 
pay your rent, or the week’s account-book comes 
in from the store, it is perfectly dreadful! Awful! 
Horrible! It will be hard for Aunt Maria, be- 
cause she cares so much for new clothes.” 

“She has a good many on hand,” he said, as- 


suming almost a hopeful tone. 


she 


” 


do? after 





“Does she know that you have lost your 
money ?” 
“No; but she knows that everything wasn’t 


quite right. Has she seemed worried to-day ?” 

“T haven’t seen her.” 

“Not seen her! Doesn’t she know that you 
came ?” 

“No, sir; because, when Marianna took me to 
the hotel, she found that Aunt Maria had gone to 
the city. We had our dinner in Marianna’s room, 
because I wasn’t dressed very well, and we 
changed clothes in her room. When we came 
down, Marianna said Aunt Maria had not come 
back. Do you think she will be very angry be- 
cause Marianna went home ?” 

“T don’t know; she is very fond of her.” 

‘*What does she do to please her ?” 

“She is always sweet-tempered.” 

“T think I could be for a few days. 
do anything for her ?” 

“She plays backgammon with her.” 

“Does she let Aunt Maria beat ?” 

“Your aunt is a good player, and Marianna, 
| some way, doesn’t seem to have much luck.” 

“I won’t have any luck. I wish I could please 
her, so she wouldn’t scold Marianna. Does she 
like lemon-jelly ? I can make it, and it doesn’t 
cost very much. Mr. Perkins is very fond of it. 
I make it when he is sick.” 

“When you come into my service I shall ex- 
pect you to make some for me.” 
| “Of course I will; but do you think Aunt 
Maria would like it ?” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“Do 1 look like @ fright in Miss Bradley’s 
clothes? She is a good deal taller than Iam. T’ll 
stand up, and you see how I loos.” 


Does she 
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She arose, but the darkness had crept slowly 
over them, and Uncle John only looked at the 
face of the girl before him; and it recalled to him 
the first face that he had loved on earth, the first 
he hoped to see in heaven—his mother’s. Who 
would not pardon him that he did not see that 
Dollikins’s dress was much too long-waisted ? 

“If it doesn’t fit, we will soon have one that 
does,” he said, apparently forgetting his financial 
condition. 

She was on the point of reminding him of the 
impossibility of carrying out this generous im- 
pulse, when a puffing sound behind them caused 
them both to turn quickly, Uncle John, probably, 
because he recognized the hysterical presence of 
his wife, and Dollikins because she dreaded meet- 
ing anybody in Miss Bradley’s clothes. 

‘Nobody treats me with any respect,” gasped 
Aunt Maria, as her husband arose to meet her. 
“My anxiety has almost killed me to-day, yet 
you take your supper without knowing, or caring, 
whether I am dead or alive, and then sit calmly 
down to look at the water, without even sending 
Thomas to the train for me, when you know 
that to ride in that old coach almost kills me.” 

“T have not been to the hotel, my dear, so how 
could IT know that you were away? Yes, I did 
know it, a moment ago. D’— He was about to 
say, ‘Dollikins told me.” 

“Marianna knew it, and she has had Dollikins 
here to-day. Wasn't it very mean to do that, just 
as soon as my back was turned? Marianna, you 
need not speak to me for three days; it was very 
sly, and mean, and ungrateful.” 

Dollikins felt that there was some justice in her 
aunt’s words. She started up, but her uncle, put- 
ting his hand upon her shoulder, kept her quiet. 

“Have you been to supper, Maria?” 
quietly. 

“T am in no state of mind to eat. 


up to the house, and you had just left there. 
Think of what I have done to-day! 
wonder if I had to stay in bed for a week to pay 
for it. But I know it all. You were in no hurry 
to tell me, but I found it out.” 

“Of course I was in no hurry to tell you any- 
thing disagreeable. Who told you?” 

“Mr. Johnson.” 

“It was honest money, Maria, and it did not 
come as fast as it went.” 

“Of course it was honest money, and if they 
don’t give you back every cent, they are thieves.” 

“The whole thing has gone up; there is no 
money for anybody.” 

“You ought to have yours, anyway !” 

“Why should I have mine any more than the 
others? We speculated, and lost.” 

“They are a pack of black thieves,” sobbed 
Aunt Maria, ‘‘and they have ruined all my plans 
for the future. Now we can’t afford to keep Mari- 
anna with us, and she will have to go back and 
live in that dingy hole again, and worse than all 
that, many people think she is our own daughter. 
I am very angry with you, Marianna; but I shall 
be sorry for you. Wasn’t I planning to give you 
a grand coming-out party next winter? Now 
you will never come out. You will go back, and 
marry a clam-digger, or a sailor, and die in Miser 
Perkins’s house. No,” she continued, after a pro- 
longed sigh, “the change will kill you.” 

It was with difficulty that Dollikins suppressed 
a laugh at the idea of the fastidious Miss Bradley 
wedded to a clam-digger. 

“Why do you sit there as if you were dumb, 
Marianna; are you crying still?” 

“I thought you told her not to speak to you for 
three days,” said Uncle John, who had been 
thinking that his nieces could not have chosen a 
more unseasonable time for changing places; but 
with a determination to do his best for all con- 
cerned, he gave one arm to his wife, the other to 
Dollikins, and said, ‘‘Come, let us go into the 
house and see if we can recognize each other after 
the excitement of the day. Let us talk no more 
about it. We deserved to lose it, Maria.” 

“John Bradley, what do you mean ?” 

“Don’t talk so loud, my dear; any one on the 
water could hear every word you say. When I 
say that we deserve it, I mean that when we had 
more than enough to take care of us, and my 
brother’s family were working night and day to 
make both ends meet, we should have invested a 
little there.” 

“Where ?” she exclaimed; ‘down at Perkins’s 
Bluff ?” 

“Exactly. The dividends might have aston- 
ished us some day.” 

*T have not the faintest idea what you mean.” 

They had nearly reached the hotel. In a mo- 
ment the bright light would fall upon Dollikins in 
Marianna’s clothes. She drew closer to her uncle, 
and her fingers tightened upon bis coat-sleeve. 

As they reached the steps, the phaeton drove up, 
and ‘Thomas, touching his hat, said, solemnly, “I 
drove the young leddy home, sir, as Miss Bradley 
gave orders, and her mother said as I was to tell 
you that Mr. Perkins was dying.” 

“O Uncle John, take me home, please, quick, 
quick!” cried Dollikins. 

“Dear me, Marianna, your voice sounded so 
much like Dollikins’s you gave me a dreadful 
start,” said her aunt. ‘Mercy! It és Dollikins,” 
as the young girl came forward under the full 
light of the hotel. ‘Dollikins in Marianna’s dress 
and hat! What has happened? Where is Mari- 
anna? Won't any one take the trouble to tell‘me 


where Marianna is ?” 





I went to | 
your office, and you had just gone; then I went | 


I shouldn't | 





“Tt is all my fault, Aunt Maria, I proposed it, 
and I am to take all the blame; but I must go 
home now,” she added, tearfully. 

“Not till morning,” said her uncle, kindly; 
“you can do no good to-night.” 

‘Please ask Thomas if mother knew before he 
left that I was going to stay. I can walk. I 
walked over.” 

“That old man is nothing to you, child,” said 
| her aunt; ‘tand if you have sent Marianna away, 
| you must stay in her place. I won’t stay alone 
now that Iam so nervous. Your uncle may have 
to go to the city very early to-morrow, and stay 
until late.” 

Dollikins heard nothing that her aunt said; she 
was trying to catch a word of the low conversa- 
| tion that was going on between her uncle and 
| Thomas. But she heard nothing, and her heart 

fell as she saw the phaeton driven away. Still she 
| was able to say, in a fairly steady voice, when her 
| uncle came back, “I can walk very well, Uncle 
| John.” 

“Of course you can; and there I have ordered 
the grey horse put in the buggy. But I thought I 
ought to go, and perhaps you would drive over 
with me, even if you came back to-night.” 

A few minutes later they were seated in a light 
| buggy, and the grey horse seemed flying over the 
| hard, wet sand. 
| ‘So the old miser is really dying,” said Uncle 
John, cheerfully. ‘Pull that cobweb thing up 
around your throat, child; it is cool by the 
water.” 

“Oh, it is too bad to have him die now, just as 
he is getting so good and generous,” she said, 
wiping away the tears that come so easily at fif- 
teen. | 

“Come, tell me, what has he done except buy | 
some sheets for himself to sleep in ?” 

‘He has painted the house.” 

“No! you don’t mean it; and feeds his own 
horse! Well, that is generous.” 

“Oh, don’t,” she said, softly, ‘please don’t; | 
' perhaps he is dead.” 











he said, | 


SARGENT FLINT. 
(To be continued.) 


+o 
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COMING BLESSINGS. 


The stormy clouds on high 

Veil the same sunny sky 

That soon, for spring is nigh, 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 
—Adelaide Anne Procter. 


— ~~ — 


For the Companion. 


BEN KENNISON’S BEAR. 


Ben Kennison lived in Canada, near a city on 
the northern border of Lake Ontario, at a time 
when the city was a small place, compared with 
its present size. Perhaps, should this true story 
| meet his eye, as he sits in his sanctum, —for Ben 
| is a city editor now,—he will wonder by what 
| strange chance the story reached the public eye. 

His father was a pioneer in that part of Can- 
ada. But hard work and thrift had given him 
success, and he was now wealthy, as wealth went 
in those days. Being a man of taste and culture, 
he began to gather many comforts around him 
which other farmers could not afford. He was 
very ingenious in the conveniences about his barn, 
and careful of his stock, for he liked to hear it 
said that William Kennison had the best horses 
and the finest harnesses in that part of the coun- 
try. Indeed, some of the farmers said that his 
barn was finer than his house, and that his equip- 
ments were fit for a nabob. 

It will soon appear why I am so particular in 
speaking about the belongings of the barn. 

The granary was, perhaps, the finest part of the 
barn. It was built of ceiled wood, and here hung, 
among other useful articles, three or four hand- 
some wolf robes, a beautiful double and single 
harness, with silver-plated trimmings, and a num- 
ber of tine whips which Mr. Kennison had pur- 
chased at various times. 

Ben was the youngest of the seven sons of Mr. 
Kennison, and at the time of this story was fifteen 
years of age. He was a mischievous boy, and 
| never so happy as when he was getting somebody 
| into trouble, although he knew that he would 
suffer for it afterward, for his father believed im- 
plicitly that the sparing of the rod spoiled the 
child. 

One day Mr. Kennison found it necessary to 
leave town for a week, and he seldom left without 
warning Ben that should he not behave himself 
well during his absence, they would have an ac- 
count to settle immediately upon his return. 

Mr. Kennison on this occasion exacted a variety 
of promises from Ben, which for two or three 
days the boy actually kept. What with the work 
about the barn which was assigned to him, and 
the fishing, he found his time fully occupied. 

But on the third day, as he was strolling down 
the road, not far from the barn, he came upon a 
knot of men, grouped about a man who was 
leading a small brown bear. The bear-leader 
said that he was going to raffle off the animal at 
the city, some three miles away, that afternoon. 
He had been selling chances, and the last ticket 
could be bought for a dollar. 

It was unfortunate for Ben that he had a dollar 
at this time, for he took a ticket and promptly 
paid for it. During the afternoon he slipped 
away and went to the city. 

The drawing of the lottery — for such it was — 
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ing all those held by the purchasers of tickets 
were put into a hat; a man shut his eyes and 
drew one. The prize had fallen to Ben Kennison. 
He was the owner of a bear. 

It had never occurred to Ben until that moment 
that he had no use for the animal —not an un- 
common experience for those who engage in 
games of chance. He looked at the ugly brute, 
as he sat on his haunches. As the bear gazed at 
him, his new master, Ben fancied that the homely 
beast was wondering how a boy about Ben’s size 
would taste for supper. 

‘What shall I do with him?” he asked of the 
man. 

“Oh, I am going by your house and will put 
him in the barn for you,” the man replied. 

Ben was glad to have so much responsibility 
taken off his mind, and the two started off to- 
gether, the man leading the bear, and occasionally 
rapping him over the nose with a club when the 
animal seemed inclined to be too familiar. Ben 
kept well in the rear, and skipped back nimbly 
whenever Bruin showed a disposition to embrace 
him. 

They reached the farm at a time when nobody 
happened to be near. After some thought, Ben 
concluded to have him put into the granary. As 
the sequel proved, he could not have done worse. 
But the granary was seldom visited at this time of 
the year, and he thought the bear would be quite 
out of the way there. So the man drove Bruin into 
the granary, shut the door, and went away, and 
Ben was the sole owner of a bear. 

Somehow, he didn’t feel proud of his purchase. 
Games of chance were not in favor with the 
family, and his successful venture had brought 
him a prize that seemed likely to prove both ex- 
pensive and dangerous. 

“T don’t reckon it’s so much of a thing to own 
a bear all by yourself,” he said, as he scratched 
his head. ‘I don’t really understand how I came 
to draw him. I reckon he’ll behave himself in 
there, and not go to work and scure all the horses 
out of the country. Wonder what father will 
say when he sees that bear? Reckon maybe he’ll 
say he’ll tan my hide.” 

Ben went away for awhile, and left the bear to 
his new quarters. But he couldn’t stay away 
from his “prize” long. He had to come back to 
the granary. 

He peeped through a knot-hole, but Bruin was 


| not in sight. He went up to the loft above, opened 


a scuttle, and looked into the granary. The bear 
was sitting bolt upright in the middle of the floor, 
holding his head on one side, and looking about 
him in a peculiarly knowing way. He evidently 
thought that his new master had been careful of 
his intefests in providing such a fine abode for 
him, and giving him such handsome things to 
look at. 

As Ben gazed down at him, the bear rose on 


deliberately pulled down a handsome silver- 
handled whip, which was Mr. Kennison’s partic- 
ular pride, and began to chew at the handle. He 
evidently thought it was something good to eat. 

“Oh, see here!” roared Ben, from his perch 
above the granary; “this thing won’t do. You 
let go that whip or it will be bad for you.” 

He really forgot, for the moment, that the bear 
could not understand him. But Ben declared, 
when he told the story, that the bear did under- 
stand him, and laughed, and went on trying to 
eat the whip until he had reduced that article to a 
shapeless mass. Then he dropped it and looked 
for something else to do. 

“What will he take next?” thought the now 
frightened Ben, as he saw the twinkling eyes of 
the bear wandering along the walls of the room. 

“Here, don't touch that! Get out!” shouted 
Ben, shaking his fists at the bear. ‘Don’t touch 
that!” 

The bear had his eyes on that silver-plated har- 
ness in which Mr. Kennison especially delighted, 
and Ben’s researches in natural history were likely 
to have a painful ending. Again the animal 
stalked gravely to the wall, from which he dragged 
down the harness and at once proceeded to dis- 
sect it. 

‘Here! Let that alone!” shouted Ben, frantic- 
ally. He caught up a lot of blocks which lay on 
the floor and began to hurl them at the bear. The 
animal paid not the slightest attention to them, 
but continued to pick the harness to pieces, until 
it was as useless as the whip. 

“O dear!” sighed Ben, as he looked down into 
the granary; “what did I want with a bear? 
Everything was going all right, and I was sure 
that father would come back and say wha®a good 
manager I had been, and now—it’s just awful! 
What is he after now? Wouldn't he like to have 
me go out and drive in a pig for him? or maybe 
he could enjoy a young Injin; there's lots of them 
out here by the Moira. There he goes again!” 

The bear had again reached out his paws and 
taken into them a handsome grey wolf-robe and 
was tearing it to pieces, growling as he did so, and 
at the same time plainly enjoying himself. Ben, 
meanwhile, sat above the scuttle, looking down, 
pale and excited, and wondering if whips and 


he would break out and eat up the fences. 

“T’ll get even with the man that sold me that 
bear!” he said. 
that wolf-robe. Oh, if I had a gun! 





was done in the usual way. Numbers represent- 


the granary and get bitten. 





his hind feet gravely, walked to the wall, and | 


harness and robes would satisfy his hunger, or if 


“Forty dollars father paid for 
It’s getting 
dark, and I haven’t had my supper, and I’ve got 
to sit here and watch him or some one will go into 
Something has got 


to be done. I reckon I’d better go and get Indian 
John to shoot the big brute.” 

Ben hurried down the ladder and ran out into 
the farm-yard. 

Time had been passing swiftly, and it was nearly 
dark. Just as he got to the barn-yard gates they 
swung open and Farmer Kennison rode in. 

The horse had scarcely reached the barn-door 
when he suddenly gave a wild snort of fright and 
made such a sudden spring that he threw Mr. 
Kennison out, and before he could be stopped he 
was running rapidly across the yard. As Mr. 
Kennison got up, greatly puzzled by the horse’s 
fright, he heard a savage roar issue from the gran- 
ary. He sprang up and ran to the door and was 
about to enter, when Ben caught his arm. 

“Father,” he said, ‘‘don’t go there.” 

‘‘What is the matter? what is in there ?” 

“A bear,” replied Ben, desperately. “If you’ll 
go up the ladder and look down into the granary, 
I guess you can see him. He can’t do any more 
damage; he’s already done all he can.” 

Mr. Kennison ran up the ladder and looked 
down into the granary, and as he did so a furious 
growl came up from below. The keen eyes of the 
old gentleman wandered over the ruin which the 
bear had wrought. Then he turned to Ben. 

“Go and get my gun.” 

Ben never went to the house and back more 
quickly than he did that time. He brought the 
big musket which had seen service in battle. 

Mr. Kennison looked down at the bear, which 
had been running around the granary, and was 
apparently anxious to get at the stalwart man 
above. 

All at once he stopped, reared upon his haunches 
and looked up, and as he did so he received a shot 
from the musket and rolled over on the granary 
floor. 

Mr. Kennison dropped the musket and took Ben 
by the collar. 

“And now,” said he, “how came that bear 
here ?” 

‘“‘Won him at a raffle,” sobbed Ben. 

“In a raffle!” exclaimed Mr. Kennison, in 
amazement. ‘And then you brought him home 
and put him in the granary, and let him eat up 
my robes and harness. Suppose some one had 
gone into that granary, not knowing the bear was 
there >?” 

“He’d come right out again, I reckon.” 

“Exactly so. How came you to be engaged in 
a raffle >” 

Ben explained. 

The scene that ensued was not enacted in so 
good style as it might have been if Bruin had not 
destroyed the usefulness of the silver-mounted 
whip. Still, very effective work may be done 
with a well-selected piece of birch. Ben’s part in 
the performance proved that his voice had not 
been worn out in shouting through the granary 
scuttle. 

Although this happened many years ago, City 
Editor Kennison has not forgotten what he paid 
for that bear, and he has had a low opinion of 
raffles ever since that time. 


CHARLES D. CLARK. 
——- +o -- 





For the Companion. 


SHARKS. 


There are not many ways of destroying the 

dreaded sea-tiger. To harpopn it requires a prac- 
tised eye and a cunning hand. The vessel, more- 
over, should be motionless, and the shark moving 
within reach of the harpooner’s muscle. 
* The lump of beef or pork, the large hook con- 
nected by a chain to the line, the adroit paying- 
out of the bait,—this is the old-fashioned device 
by means of which many thousands of the sailors’ 
enemy have been caught, and then returned to 
the deep in fragments, to serve as food for other 
sharks. But this method of fishing is not sure. 
The creature often escapes after gorging the hook. 
To make his destruction certain, the sailors some- 
times blow him up. 

On the 14th of July, while an English ship was 
lying off Port Natal, several huge sharks, some 
of them more than fifteen feet in length, were seen 
sweeping under the vessel’s counter and along her 
sides. 

A hook-was baited and thrown overboard, and 
was immediately swallowed by one of the biggest 
of the fish, which quietly cut the line with its 
teeth, taking no further notice of it. 

Then the breast of a buck was weighted, that it 
might sink; and inside of it there was placed a 
charge of gun-cotton, and the whole connected 
by wire with an electric battery. No sooner had 
the venison touched the water than the shark 
made straight for it; but just as he opened his 
mouth to swallow the bait, the charge was ex- 
ploded, and his jaws were completely shattered. 
The monster turned on its back, and sunk in the 
bay. 

The shark family is a large one, and most of the 
species are hideously ugly. A few have a kind of 
fierce beauty about their shapes. Such is the fin- 
tail, whose color is cinerous, streaked in some 
parts with red and dotted with small black spots. 
Such, too, is the sea-fox, as it used to be called, 
found in the Mediterranean, and remarkable for 
the great length and fine proportions of its tail, 
the body being about seven feet, and the tail six 
feet long. 

But the horror of the deep is the white shark, 
which is often thirty feet long and weighs four 
thousand pounds. It has a mouth furnished with 
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a sixfold row of teeth, flat, triangular, and finely 
serrated. When this shark is in a state of repose 
these dreadful teeth lie flat in the mouth, but when 
it seizes its prey, they rise like the fabled growth 
of deadly weapons from the soil. 

It is not surprising that out of this merciless com- 
panion of the mariner many quaint superstitions 
should have risen. For ages seamen have viewed 
the shark as a creature of ill omen. They be- 
lieved that it could scent a victim even though he 
should be perfectly well, and without suspicion of 
his death being close at hand; and that it would 
follow a ship that had a dead body in her for 
leagues and leagues. 

In Ceylon there are people who believe in shark- 
charmers, called Kudal or Timmal, which signifies 
‘“‘sea-binders.” These magicians are employed by 
pearl-divers to protect them while under water. 
There is a head wizard, pensioned by the Govern- 
ment, to whom every boat gives ten oysters daily. 

Among certain tribes in the South Seas the 
shark used to be worshipped under the title of 
Joujou. Its votaries sacrificed rabbits to it; but 
knowing its appetite, once a year they bound a 
child, ten years of age, and decorated with flow- 
ers, to a post on the beach, at low tide, and then 
left it to be devoured by Joujou. 





TYRE. 


The wave, unsympathizing, beats the strand, 

Moss clothes black fragments buried deep in sand, 
And sea-birds, stooping in their ocean flight. 

Pass with wild shrieks the vanished ¢ ity’s site. 


—Nicholas Michell. 
—+or— 


For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE MAINE COAST. 
How the Red-Coats Escaped. 


In the month of August, 1814, during the last war 
between the United States and England, the Ameri- 
can sloop of war Adams, of twenty-four guns, under 
command of Captain Charles Morris, put into Penob- 
scot Bay, on the coast of Maine, for the purpose of 
taking in provisions and water. The Adams had re- 
cently captured several British vessels, and had on 
board sixty prisoners, sailors and officers, and it was 
Captain Morris’s intention to dispose of them by 
shutting them up in the jail at Wiscasset, until they 
should be exchanged. 

The weather was very thick and foggy that morn- 
ing, and, by a blunder of the pilot, the vessel was 
run ashore on Isle au Haut, and only got off, in a 
leaky condition, by lightening. It was then decided 
to go up the Penobscot, past Castine, for repairs. 
The prisoners, and twenty-five of the ship’s crew, 
sick of scurvy, were therefore landed at Camden, 
then a small coast village, and turned over to the 
town officers, with a request to march the captives to 
jail, and to give the Yankee sailors the best accom- 
modations possible. 

It was a heavy demand to make of so small a town. 
Many of the men were away, either at sea or in the 
army, and it was difficult to get together a sufficient 
guard. Meantime, some of the prisoners were wan- 
dering about the village, going where they pleased, 
having good-humoredly promised Lieutenant Han- 
ford, of the militia company, to go with him to 
Wiscasset ‘‘when he got his men together.” 

Among the officers were five whose names have 
come down to us as Eamesbury, Dalton, Church, 

Evans and Wildes. These five, forming a little 


group, kept together, and went around from store to | 


store, indulging their appetite for liquor. Allof them, 
and Church in particular, had been hard drinkers on 
their own ship. But their supply of liquor had been 
cut off when they were captured, and now they were 
making up for their enforced abstinence by having a 
spree. 

Church had already been more than once on the 
verge of that terrible disease, delirium tremens, and 
now his excessive indulgence was too much for him. 


and a few hours later expired in great agony. 
was buried that same afternoon in the churchyard of 
the hamlet. 
as most of the prisoners, attended the funeral, and 
they all fraternized together as though they had been 
fellow-countrymen, and not enemies. 

After the services, Lieutenant Hanford addressed 
the British, and bade them all come to the meeting- 


start for Wiscasset. 


guard. 
To this proposition the prisoners agreed; then 


shops. 

While the prisoners were getting their supper, 
Eamesbury and his three fellow-officers above men- 
tioned fell in with a well-known pilot of the bay, of 
whom we will here speak as Pilot T——, for at this 


distance of time no good end will be served by giving | 
| to loosen the rope round his wrists. 


his real name. From this man they learned that the 


officers had been missed when the rest of the prison- 
ers assembled in front of the meeting-house. A 
squad of Lieutenant Hanford’s little company was 
dispatched to look them up. 

Word having reached the squad that a “red-coat” 
had been seen going across lots to the house above 
mentioned, the militiamen ran thither, and captured 
the luckless Evans just as he was settling for his 
quart of liquor. Before they could reach the beach 
where the boat lay, however, Pilot T—— either saw 
them, or took the hint, and put off with the other 
three fugitives. 

The breeze had fallen, but they all four bent to the 
oars, and made the best rate of speed possible. The 
pilot was now even more anxious than the Britons 
themselves to avoid capture. 

Tidings of the flight were soon sounded through 
the village; a crowd collected at the wharf, where a 
new and fast-sailing boat, belonging to one Dick 
Conway, was speedily manned to go in pursuit of the 
runaways. The party in the boat consisted of Cap- 
tain Asher Palmer, Dick Conway, and three sailors 
named Robbins, Tarr and Brown, five altogether, 
armed with muskets. 


It was now about sunset. The five men pulled out 





Many of the people of the town, as well | 





pursuit well down toward Deer Island. Pilot T—, 
fearing a chase, had already seen them, and there 
then ensued a most exciting race. The Englishmen, 
| fired with a hope of liberty, and Pilot T——, dread- 
ing a halter, pulled desperately at their oars, and 
sent their boat onward at a rapid rate. 

But Captain Palmer had an extra man in his boat ; 
and, moreover, the members of his crew were all ex- 
| pert oarsmen. His boat, too, was lighter and more 
| easily propelled through the water. The pursuers 
gained steadily on the fugitives, gradually reducing 
the distance to about three hundred yards. Both 
boats were now off Edgemaroggon Beach, when, with 








of the harbor, and soon sighted the objects of their | 


| 





| men were then ordered into the latter craft ; 


Meantime, it was past six o’clock, and the four | could have detected the change in the arrangements 


made by the daring pilot. All three of the Americans | 
had laid their guns aside and were rowing leisurely ; 
for they had had a hard row and were rather tired. 





self to ornamental iron work, and patent such 
delicate and artistic specimens of decoration that his 
name became known to lovers of art. 


He next made a series of exquisitely modeled 


Suddenly the rear boat shot alongside them, and images for distribution among the people taking part 


the first thing they knew of the turn affairs had 
taken, was a stentorian shout from Pilot T- » who 
exclaimed, fiercely, ‘“Heave to, and hand over those 
guns, or I'll send a ball straight through your head, 
Ash Palmer!” 

Eamesbury was also covering them with Tarr’s 
musket; and they all three realized that to move a 
hand for their guns meant certain death for two of 





| them. 


After an instant of surprised silence, Palmer sur- 
rendered unconditionally and handed the guns, butt 
foremost, to Eamesbury, who piled them in the stern 
of the pilot’s boat. The exultant victors then sent 
Tarr aboard Palmer’s boat to cut the ropes from the 


, hands of Dalton and Wildes, who were at once armed 


with muskets. 

The re-capture was now complete. 

“What d’ye think now, Ash Palmer?” exclaimed 
Pilot T——-. ‘Does my hanging look to you quite as 
sure as it did awhile ago?” 

Palmer made no reply. 

The victors consulted and determined to take the 
faster boat—Conway’s—and leave their late captors 
to go home in the slow one. All five of the Camden 
and Pilot 
T——, standing in the stern of it, had already handed 
the last of the five muskets to Eamesbury, who with 
Dalton and Wildes were in the fast boat, when an- 
other most unexpected turn of affairs happened. 

For it suddenly occurred to the three British offi- 
cers, that, now they were in possession of a good boat 
| and five guns, they had no further use for Pilot T—, 
and might as well go to Eastport without him and 
save their money. 


Dalton accordingly pushed the boats apart. The | 





RECAPTURING THE 


a final spurt, Palmer and his sailors brought their 


| boat up opposite the pilot’s, distant not more than 


twenty yards from it. 

Thus far not a word had been said, nor a hail ex- 
changed; it had been a hard, grim, silent race. But 
Captain Palmer now stood up, and cocking a musket, 
commanded Pilot T—— to stop rowing, or he would 
shoot him. As neither T—, nor any of the officers 
had weapons of any kind, resistance on their part was 


| out of the question. 
He fell down in the street in a horrible paroxysm, | 
He | 


They reluctantly surrendered. 

The boats were laid alongside; and, without much 
ceremony, all four of the fugitives were tied with 
ropes by their captors. 

“T don’t blame you red-coats so much,” exclaimed 


| Palmer, “but you, T——, will have to swing for this 
| trick, and no mistake about it!’’ 


“TI expect so,” grumbled the pilot. ‘But don’t you 


| be too sure of it, Ash Palmer!” 
house at six o’clock that evening, and be ready to | 
He had by that time succeeded | 
in getting together about twenty men to act as a | 


They left the pilot and Eamesbury, both with their 
hands crossed and tied, in the captured boat, while 
Conway and Tarr, cach armed with a musket, stood 
guard over them, and put Dalton and Wildes, also 


| tied in like manner, in the other boat with Captain 
went off, wandering again among the houses and | 


Palmer, Robbins and Brown. Both boats were then 
headed back to town. 
But the faster boat quickly began to draw away 


| from the prize-boat, having more men at the oars, 


and soon had left it a quarter of a mile astern. It 
| was now dusk. 
Unseen by Conway or Tarr, Pilot T—— contrived 


Slipping his 


British were then in possession of the town of East- | hands suddenly out of it, he gave Conway a violent 
port, farther along the coast, and that it would not | push which landed him on his back in the bottom of 
be a very difficult exploit to escape to them there. the boat. Then, snatching up his musket, he pointed 

The poor fellows naturally preferred this prospect | it full at Tarr’s head and, in a low but fierce voice, 








to that of going to jail at Wi t, and i 


ately made the pilot an offer of all their money to | 


take them to their countrymen at Eastport in his 
sailing-boat. 

To perform such a service, however, would be high 
treason, and punishable with death. Pilot T—— hes- 
itated, but the sight of several gold doubloons finally 
induced him to risk it. Going hastily down to the 
shore, they embarked under cover of some bushes, 
and pulled away. 

They were not observed, and might have got safely 
away but for that unfortunate love for strong liquors, 
which has, in all times, brought so many fine fellows 
to grief. The prospect of a long, “dry” trip to East- 
port was so unpleasant that, when a little way below 
Negro Island, they put ashore again, and Evans, at 
Pilot T——’s suggestion, went to a house at some 
distance in the hope of purchasing a quart of rum. 








ordered him to give up his own gun--unless he pre- 
ferred instantly to be shot. 

Taken thus at a disadvantage, Tarr begged for his 
life and delivered up his musket. Before Conway 
could scramble up, the pilot had possession of both 
pieces and had leaped into the stern of the boat, where 
he stood ready to shoot. 

Calling Eamesbury back to him, Pilot T—— cut the 
rope from his wrists, and putting one of the muskets 
in his hands, stationed him as guard in the stern, 
ready to fire if necessary. He then took the forward 
oar himself, and ordered Conway and Tarr to the 
middle thwart, where they were bidden to row. 

The re-capture had been effected without the least 
outcry, and it was now the recreant pilot’s plan to 
capture Palmer’s boat. They accordingly pulled hard, 
and, after a time, drew up close astern of it; but by 
this time it was so dark that no one in the other boat 


BOAT. 


treachery of his late allies suddenly dawning upon 
him, the pilot would have leaped aboard; but Eames- 
bury, covering him with a musket, sternly ordered 
him to stay where he was. 

“For God’s sake, man, don’t leave me here—to be 
hung!” cried the pilot. 

“Stay where you are!” commanded Eamesbury. 
“A fellow who plays traitor to his own country might 
play us a trick at any time. We don’t want you.” 

They pushed off and heartlesely left the pilot to the 
tender mercies of his own countrymen—who were not 


in a very ill-humor at the failure of their expedition. 

“Well, what d’ye think about it, now, T——?” 
growled Captain Palmer. ‘Don’t you see that halter 
a little plainer now ?” 

“T see only that I have been a fool,” replied the 
pilot, bitterly. 

They took their one prisoner back to Camden town 
and delivered him up to be sent to Portland, to be 
tried for treason, but were obliged to endure no end 
of chaff from the town’s folk on account of their 
misadventure. 

Pilot T—— was tried at Portland, and, being ad- 
judged guilty, was sentenced to be hanged. He was 
subsequently pardoned, however, during the outburst 
of exultation and good feeling that followed at the 
close of the war. 

The three red-coats reached Eastport in safety. 
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HER INFLUENCE. 


It is pleasant to turn, from time to time, to stories 
showing the influence of women upon art, through 
the medium of a happy married life. 

On the tomb of the painter Quintin Matsys, in the 
Cathedral of Antwerp, are inscribed, in letters of 
gold, the words, “Connubial love made him an 
Apelles.” 

This man, known as the “blacksmith of Antwerp,” 
was born in poverty, in 1466, and for a long time sup- 
ported himself and his mother by working as a lock- 
smith. He fell in love, however, with the daughter 
of a painter at Antwerp, and although the young 
lady returned his affection, she assured him that it 
was impossible for them to marry. Her father had 
always declared that no one but an artist should 
possess his daughter; and she, probably with some 
prophetic recognition of the natural powers of Mat- 
sys, added that his suit must be hopeless, unless he 
could transform himself from a blacksmith into an 


artist. 
The young man immediately began to devote him- 








long putting the ropes on his wrists again, being all | 


in a certain church festival, and these were so much 
admired that they materially increased his fame. All 
this, however, was not enough for the ambitious 
painter; Quintin was only a worker in iron, after 
all. 

The “blacksmith of Antwerp” did not despair. 
Although he was in delicate health, he shut himself 
up and diligently studied the art of painting, and as 
soon as he had produced a work which seemed to 
approach worthiness of display, he carried it to the 
father of the young lady who had thus fired his am- 
bition. The father was delighted with the picture, 
and at once gave his consent to the marriage. 

Many of Quintin’s productions in iron and upon 
canvas are now carefully preserved in the art collec. 
tions of Europe, and thus bear constant testimony to 
the influence of a deep and true affection. 


+r 
ALWAYS NEAR. 


O hearts that break with utmost woe, 
And deem, perchance, God's ways severe 

Melt while ye mourn, and ye shall know 
That He who sinites is always near. 


—Geo. Lansing Taylor, 
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For the Companion, 


JACKYTIBOY. 


In January, 1886, I was staying with the Rev. G. 
Robinson at his house at Beech Hill, near Armagh. 
The north of Ireland swarms with magpies, and the 
conversation naturally turned upon the birds, my 
host being an ardent ornithologist. 

In that part of the country the abundance of the 
magpie serves to keep up the superstitions that have 
long surrounded the bird. There are many persons 
of some education, who, if they were to meet a sin- 
gle magpie when travelling on important business, 
would turn back at once, and not venture to set at 
defiance so adverse an omen. Slightly varied in ver- 
biage, the old familiar jingle is accepted almost as a 
law of nature: 

“One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth; 
Five for a fiddle, six for a dance, 
Seven for England, eight for France.” 

If you suggest that in England, where a single 
magpie is rarely seen, and three or four together are 
almost unheard of, and that we get on very well in 
England without troubling ourselves about magpies 
or any other ominous birds, you are met with the 
reply that the events will occur, but that the magpie 
has not been able to give warning of them, as in 
Ireland. 

I have met exactly the same reply when tea- 
grounds or playing-cards have furnished the omens, 
the human race of the present day being specially 
favored by possessing means of foretelling the future, 
which were denied to those who were unfortunate 
enough to live before tea and cards had been in- 
vented. 

Armagh is an essentially sporting country, so that 
the preservation of game is a matter of great import- 
ance. Not even the most enthusiastic ornithologist 
can deny that the magpie is very destructive to 
winged game, making sad havoc among the eggs of 
pheasants and partridges. As, therefore, the mag- 
pies are so plentiful in Ireland, constant war is 
waged against them by game-keepers. The usual 
mode of destroying them is by climbing the trees in 
which they have built, and throwirg the eggs or 
young to the ground. 
| It so happened that when Mr. Robinson was rector 
of Tartaraghan (pronounced “Tartarrahan,” with 
| the accent on the second syllable), a magpie’s nest 
had been harried, but one young bird was rescued by 
the rector’s children, who took it home, and made a 
great pet of it. 

At first they called the bird by the simple name of 
“Jack,” but by degrees converted it into the more 
imposing title of ““Jackytiboy,” an appellation which 
the bird invariably adopted when announcing his 
presence. 

The magpie is, as a rule, a far better imitator of 
| human speech than the generality of parrots, whether 

they come from the Old or New World. Not a sound 
| escapes the cognizance of the magpie, the bird prac- 
tising every inflection, and generally reproducing in 
the most unexpected manner the accomplishment 
which it has been practising in solitude. 

One magpie with which I was on familiar terms 
always used to retire to the darkest corner of a 
stable, in order to rehearse the performance with 
which it meant to astonish the world. It never pro- 
duced its new accomplishment until it felt itself per- 
fect, therein setting an admirable example to amateur 
singers and actors. Jackytiboy, in like manner, had 
his practising place, but it was situated on a branch 
of atree. Both birds invariably did their practising 
in a very low tone of voice, so as to be quite inaudi- 
ble at a little distance. 

When he was first taken into the house, the chil- 
dren were afflicted with the whooping-cough. The 
extraordinary sounds produced by the sufferers from 
that distressing complaint had a wonderful fascina- 
tion for Jackytiboy, who took a great delight in hiding 
in a hedge and frightening visitors by an exact imita- 
tion of a child grievously afflicted with the cough, 
which is the terror of all anxious parents. 

He also took malicious delight in mounting into the 
top of a tree by the roadside, and when any one 
passed under the tree, calling out ‘“No Pope!” with 
all the powers of his voice. As a large propor- 
tion of the travellers were sure to be Roman Catho- 
lics, and as polemical differences are carried to great 
extremes in Ireland, it may be imagined that such 
a challenge, coming apparently from the sky, caused 
no little sensation. 

He soon learned the names of all the household, 
and derived immense gratification in calling them and 
then seeing them hoaxed. The dogs were also vic- 
| tims of his imitative powers, and would run about in 

dire perplexity, trying to discover the person who 
had called them. 

As an inmate of the house, no monkey could have 
| been more mischievous; but there was always so ludi- 
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| amusement, and tried to catch him. For this | 
purpose he was obliged to have recourse to strata- | 
gem. One of the farm gates was secured by a| 
short chain. Rattling this chain was considered 
by Jackytiboy as his own peculiar privilege, and | 
he always assaulted and tried to drive away any 
one who dared to touch his property. So the lad 


been more mischievous; but there was always 
so ludicrous a side to his mischief, that he was 
privileged to do much as he liked. Being a mag- 
pie, he was necessarily an arrant thief, carrying 
out the traditions of his race by having a treas- 
ure-house in which he deposited his plunder. In 
his case, the store-house was situated on the top 
of a hay-stack, and when any small and portable 
article was missing, it was usually to be found 
in Jackytiboy’s hiding-place. 

He was an incorrigible robber of the 
hen-roosts, carrying off the eggs in the 
usual manner of magpies, that is, by 
driving his closed beak through 
them, and then flying off with 
his plunder. He would even 
seize the hens by their 
heads and drag them 
from their nests, and 
whenever a great 
turmoil was 
heard in the 















































































































hen-houses, every within 
hearing ran to expel Jackytiboy, 
and rescue the hens. For such 
ploits he was punished by being impris- 
oned for a time, but as soon as he was re- 
leased’ he was sure to make his way back 
again to the ben-houses. Indeed, his untimely 
and lamented death was, as we shall presently 
see, indirectly due to his passion for egg-stealing. 
Even eggs 


BR, 


one to rattle the 
chain, when Jackyti- 
boy flew at him in great 
wrath, and chased him into 
a hay-loft. As he entered, the | 
lad flung the door back, expect- | 
ing to shut the bird into the loft. 
Jackytiboy, however, detected the trap, and tried 
to fly out again. Unfortunately, he was just too 
however, had not such charms for | late, and his head was crushed in the doorway. 


began 


exX- 


him as a bone which one of the dogs was gnaw-| Many were the lamentations over him; he was 
: . . | : . . : 
ing. As soon as he saw either of the dogs busily | solemnly buried in a tin biscuit-box, and a poeti- 


engaged upon a bone, Jackytiboy devoted all his | cal inscription was placed on his tomb. 
intellect to the task of robbing that dog of its | J. G. Woop. 
bone. Watching his opportunity while the dog’s 
, ‘ | +o 
attention was given to the bone, he would quietly | 
| 
} 


slip behind the animal, and administer a sharp For the Companion. 
peck to its tail. The aggrieved dog would natur- 
ally yelp, drop the bone and make a dash at its | 
assailant 

Then Jackytiboy would tlutter away for a few 
paces, and when the dog turned round to regain 


SPEECH AND SILENCE, 

Soft words are dear, 
Making sweet music in Love's tranceéd ear; 

But Silence hath a spell 
That breatheth more than any tongue can tell. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD, 

its property, would give another peck at the same 
place. Then the dog made another attack, and 
when the animal had, by a series of assaults, been 
decoved to a distance, Jackytiboy flew to the bone, 
seized it and made off with his booty. 

The dogs, however, sometimes turned the tables 
on the magpie. Whenever Jackytiboy had been 
given, or, as was most likely the case, had stolen, 
more meat than he could consume at the time, he 
was in the habit of hiding it about the premises. 
Here the dogs’ noses stood them in good stead, 
enabling them to snuff out and devour the hidden 
When he had succeeded in robbing the | 
dog of its bone, his next idea was to hide it in 
some secure place where he was sure that the dog 
could not find it. So he generally made his way | 
into one of the bedrooms, and pushed the bone 
carefully under the pillow. 

As to the mischief which he did for pure mis- 
chief’s sake, there were no bounds to its extent 
and variety. 

For example, while the coachman was looking 
after his horses, Jackytiboy filled the whip-tube 
with earth and little pebbles, so that when the 
man tried to use his whip, he found it fixed so 
firmly that it could not be taken out until the 
tube had been removed and emptied. 

Watching the proceedings of a carpenter who 
was engaged on the premises, afforded him the 
keenest gratification. When the man used the 
centre-bit, Jackytiboy must needs help him by 
picking out the little shavings from the hole. 
Having thus proved his harmless nature, he 
dropped some tacks into the man’s ear, as he 
stooped over his work, and, as he started up, 
snatched off his spectacles, and flew away with | 
them to his treasure-house. 

On one occasion, he removed all the pins from 
the cushions in which they had been placed. He | 
did not, however, carry them off, but stuck them 
into the sponges, pushing them into the smallest 
holes, and forcing them completely out of sight. 
The disastrous results of this freak may well be | 
imagined. 

If a glazier were employed on the greenhouses, 
it was necessary to capture Jackytiboy, and fas- 
ten him in some place where he would not suspect 
what had been done, as otherwise he invariably | 
scooped out the putty while it was soft, and so 
made the glazier’s work of no effect. 

He always kept a sharp eye upon small candle, 
ends, and whenever he found one, he used to drop 
it into the first mustard-pot that he could find. XV. of France powdered their faces incessantly 

Now we come to his untimely death. | instead of washing them, and built enormous 

The familiar turmoil being heard in the hen- | head-dresses upon heads that were never combed. 
house, one of the sons, a lad of fifteen, evicted | 

Jackytiboy, who was engaged in his favorite 


7? 
ANCIENT WANT OF CLEANLINESS. 


The fact that neatness of person is a habit that 
is easily lost, if neglect is once allowed, is proved | 
nowadays in a great many individual cases, but 
it has been proved on a larger scale by the experi- 
ence of the world after the baths of the ancients 
went out of fashion. 

In the change of the world’s habits incidental 
to the change of religion, and especially with the 
deserved condemnation of the Roman public 
baths by the Christian Church, the practice of 





stores. 


bathing, unhappily, became only too rare. 
The usages of the generations preceding the 


| personal habits, are almost incredible to us. A 
book recently published, of which Mr. Alfred 
Franklin is the author, contains some facts re- 
garding the domestic life and social usages of the 
period from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, 
which are in a sense instructive, since they show 
to what a condition even “elegant society” may 
descend, when the watchful care for personal 
cleanliness is once abandoned. 

The ladies of the seventeenth century very sel- 
dom washed their faces. They sometimes dipped 
a cloth in spirits, and passed it over their faces ; 
and their toilet codes and directions, still extant, 
prove that they avoided water for the face, be- 
cause they believed it was destructive to the com- 
plexion. As for any other sort of baths, no 
reference is found to them in these toilet directions, 
probably for the very good reason that none were 
ever taken. 

That the same ladies seldom washed even their 
hands seems to be established also. In an old 
romance a princess says to a young lord of the 
court, “You see, sir, that my hands are whiter 
than yours, although it is four days now since I 
washed them.” 

This seems to have been a commonplace remark, 
and treats of a condition of things which was 
taken quite as a matter of course. 
| Richelien was known among the men of the 
seventeenth century as a man who was to some 
degree eccentric, from the fact that he was neat in 
his person. That he is mentioned as a ‘‘man who 
bathed” seems to prove that it was not common 
for men to “bathe” at that time. 

The women of the courts of Louis XIV. and 






this practice are almost beyond belief. 
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| was carried back to France by his widowed Queen, 


public bathing came te an end, and that of private | 


2 . | as , 
present century, in the matter of cleanliness of | treasury. 


| the intense hatred with which Napoleon is remem- 


The accounts which are given of some results of | strawberry season a week or two later in New 
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It seems to have taken the people of Europe | If it were not for the fact that fresh fruit is best, 
many centuriés to learn what they now know of | it would not be necessary to leave Boston — for 
the need of personal cleanliness, a knowledge | the man was a Bostonian —to have strawberries 
which they lost after the destruction of the Roman daily between February and August. For while 
baths. The people of the European continent of | the ice crop of Maine is ripest, the fruit comes 
the present day are far from being as scrupulous | from the Gulf, and the Maine and St. John ber- 
in this respect as are the English and Americans. | ries, the most delicious of all, come to refresh us 

In some countries of Europe an extraordinary | in the dog-days. 
neglect of personal cleanliness still prevails among | Modern conveniences for transportation are 
the majority of the people, and disease and pesti- | most wonderful, but so common that we rarely 
lence are the result almost as often as they were | think how wonderful they are. The change that 
from the shocking want of cleanliness in the | has taken place is in nothing more remarkable 
Middle Ages. than in the furnishing of our tables. It is so com- 

— mon to eat the meat of animals killed two thou- 
sand miles away, to make a dessert of fresh fruit 
which has crossed the continent, to cool one’s 
drinking-water with ice which is a natural product 
of a climate very different from that in which one 
lives, that very few people waste a thought upon 
| the circumstance. 

Every year sees an extension of the business of 
|exchanging products, which is ‘Inter-State com- 
merce” on a very large scale. What could we 
do, nowadays, without the fresh vegetables which 
the South sends northward in March and April ? 

The more it extends the better. It is a variety 
of “free trade” about which there is no contro- 
versy, and it serves indirectly to make the Union 
| stronger by cementing the mutual interests of the 
people. 
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THE ETERNAL LIGHT. 





And, as in sparkling majesty a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud, 
Bright’ning the half-veiled face of eaves afar, 
So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head! x 
— Keats. 


+o 
FRENCH CROWN JEWELS. 


Now that France is a Republic, its Government 
has resolved that crown jewels, which are the 
proper adornment of monarchy, should no longer 
be retained. As a result, some of the famous 
crown jewels, now in the possession of the State, 
are very soon to be disposed of by public auction. 

The most valuable of the jewels, indeed, are to 
be kept for public inspection, as historical relics. 
The rest will be sold by auction during the first 
fortnight in May. 

The total value of these royal gems is said to be 
over four million dollars. Those which are to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder are worth 
about a million and a half. Among those which 
are to continue in the possession of the nation are 
several jewels of rare historical interest. 

One of these is a very large and brilliant ruby, 
weighing two hundred and six carats, called the 
“Chimére,” which is cut in the form of a dragon, 
holding the “Golden Fleece,” and which was a 
present from Louis XV. to Madame de Pompa- 
dour. 

Another, yet more interesting, is a great dia- 
mond, called the “Grande Table,” which was 
once owned by the cruel Queen, Catherine De | 
Medicis. It is said that she offered this jewel to 
England as the price of the town of Calais, of 
which the English held possession. Her offer 
was accepted; she did not, however, give up the 
diamond, but paid a sum of money instead. 

Later she mortgaged the ‘Grande Table” t 
Venice, for money to carry on her wars with Ger- 
many, and afterwards redeemed it. 

The two most famous diamonds among the 
crown. jewels —two of the largest and most daz- 
zling and famous in the world — are the “Regent” 
and the “Sancy,” which rank next to the big 
Koh-i-Noor, the enormous diamond which shines | 
in the royal crown of England. | a leading jurist, a man of great and benignant influ 

The “Sancy” has a romantic history. It was | ence. C—— was dead. ‘Worried himself into the 
first bought of a Swiss officer by the French King | grave,’ said an old man who remembered him.” 
Henry IV., who sold it to James I. of England. | The rule is unfailing,—given two men of equal 
After Charles I. had been beheaded, the Sancy talents, health and fortune: the one who laughs will 

~ | live longer than the other, and accomplish more work 
| in the world. 

Gaiety of temperament usually comes at birth, but 
cheerfulness can be cultivated. 

“It is the one virtue,” the late James Fields used 
to say, “that you should affect, if you have it not. So 
much you owe to your neighbor.” 

“The man,” says Sydney Poyntz, “who, with a 
heavy heart, turns persistently a cheerful face to the 
world, will presently feel warmth and light come to 
his heart, which shall remain there.” 


—+or— 
THE MAN WHO LAUGHS. 


“T remember,” said an old physician of Baltimore, 
lately, ‘‘that I travelled in 1838 in a stage-coach across 
the Alleghany Mountains from Cumberland to the 
Ohio River. In the coach were two friends, young 
men and lawyers, who were going out to settle in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

“We became well acquainted in the long, leisurely 
journey. Both of my fellow-travellers were men of 
ability and culture; both had good breeding and 
kindly disposition. But their temperaments were 
widely different. 

“¢. never joked, and rarely smiled. If a laugh- 
| able story was told, he listened silently, thought over 
it an hour, and then began to argue against its prob- 
ability. If the morning was cloudy, he was sure of 
a storm before night; if the harness broke, he was 
positive we would be detained all day; if the coach. 
man drove fast, he knew the man was drunk, and 
that our necks would be broken. 

“M——, on the contrary, was a merry, light-hearted 
fellow, full of anecdote and quick repartee. The 
weather was always delightful for him, the meals 
delicious, his companions the finest company in the 
world. He saw every point in the landscape, every 
fine outline in the trees, or tint in the fields. He 
wis like a bee, gathering a drop of honey here, an- 
other there. His comrade never knew that there was 
honey to gather. When they left us, I said, ‘There 
goes one man to success; the other to defeat.’ 

“T visited lately the city in which they settled, and 
asked their history, being anxious to know whether 
my prophecy had been correct. M is still living, 








Henrietta Maria, a French princess. She sold it 
to the Duc d’Eperon, who, in his turn, gave it to | 
Cardinal Mazarin. The Sancy was stolen in the 
time of the Revolution, but was found by Napo- 
leon when he became Emperor. 

The “Regent” came into the possession of the 
Bourbons in 1717; and it, too, was stolen in the 
confusion and anarchy of the Revolution; but 
was discovered, a few years afterwards, in a little 
Paris wine-shop, and restored to the national 
Napoleon had the Regent set in the 
hilt of his sword, and wore it when he was crowned 
Emperor. 

The oldest of the crown-jewels date back to the 
time of Francis the First, in the sixteenth century. 
The most recent is the Imperial crown of Napo- 
leon III., the jewels in which have been taken | yj} go to hear you.” 
out, and are to be sold by auction. The crown | Possibly some variety of the same disparaging feel- 
itself, with the dagger of Louis X VIII., are to be | ing may account for the ungracious and bad manners 
melted down and sold for old gold. of some of the people who make use of public libra- 

Among other royal gems, is a great number of | Ties. Girls and boys, who have a sufficient stock of 
orders, stars, and decorations of knighthood, | 804 manners for home and company use, apparently 
which were conferred, from time to time, on the | lay acide social sesteaints when they enter the deere 


a ‘ s | of such a public building. 
various F rench monarchs, many of which have Most libraries have placards displayed, requesting 
an interesting historic significance. | the patrons of the place to keep silence. If no such 

It is said that a very ardent Republican deputy, | detinite request is made, the dictates of kindliness 
M. Raspail, who was banished from France by the | and common-sense would counsel one to refrain as 
third Napoleon, asked the privilege to smash up | much as possible from disturbing others. Still, school- 
that monarch’s crown with his own hands An | girls do enter in fours and fives, making the air sibi- 
accident prevented his doing so; but the hammer 


| lant with whispers. 
with which the bauble was broken up was pre- It is all thoughtlessness, to be sure; not one of the 
sented to him. This is an amusing illustration of | 


—____+o+—___—_— 
LIBRARY MANNERS. 





It has become a widely recognized fact that few 
| people value highly what they have received as a free 
gift. 

‘““Make them pay well for their tickets,” says the 
manager*to the philanthropic lecturer, ‘or nobody 


pretty, fresh creatures would be guilty of intentional 
bad manners, but giggling is so contagious, and whis- 
pering so tempting! 

They put their heads together over a catalogue, 
and compare notes upon the books they have read. 
Inevitable discussions follow; and then, quite un- 


| EXCHANGING PRODUCTS. consciously, they fall into gay commentaries upon 
| school affairs. 


| A good otany ts told of a man who was so fond | While all this is going on, some half-dozen neigh- 
of strawberries that he adopted the annual custom | boring persons are vainly trying to fix their thoughts 

| of “following the strawberry season.” He would | ypon their books, and mentally consigning school- 
find himself in New Orleans in February, all | girls to the play-ground, or some less pleasant place, 
ready for the delicious fruit to ripen, and would | where they can be hilarious without infringing on 
pass thence eastward to Florida. | the rights of others. 

While the season in Florida was at its height, | Another point of good manners is involved in leav- 
he would pass up the coast, keeping just where ing catalogues in the places from which they are 
the strawberries were ripest and best; and so he pone — periodicals, after use, to their 

* * . own shelves or racks. 
pat pseamnree Hh a ba caaoienmaan In such a public building, as, indeed, in all others, 


; : jeach one should do his little best to keep the floor 
| Maine in the early part of July, and closing the | clean. If you have been using paper, do not leave it 


ona table, or drop it upon the floor, on going away. 
Try to be always provided with a pencil. The em- 


bered by many of the French Republicans. 


— ~o>— 


| Brunswick. | 
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ployés of a library may be very willing to lend theirs,! An older brother, sent to bring him down, said to] Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys an 


but as all public officials are sorely tried by answering 
the same requests fro. hundreds of people, day after 
day, it is only courteous to do all in one’s power to 
lighten their labors. 

It ought to be unnecessary to say that the books 
obtained from a library should be treated with the 
most scrupulous care; perhaps, when the world is 
wiser and better, there will be no thumb or pencil 
marks upon borrowed books, and no one will dream 
of turning down a leaf. 

In short, it is well to keep in mind that libraries 
are enormous benefits, for which the privileged citizen 
should prove himself grateful. Within their walls he 
is virtually a guest, and should behave like one. 


+o 
TOO ZEALOUS. 


Prince Amadeo, of Italy, the younger brother of | 
King Umberto, wore the Spanish crown for five-and- 
twenty months (1870-73), and then threw it off as a 
too heavy gewgaw. The pride of the great Spanish 
grandees rebelled at being ruled by a foreigner, al- 
though the Cortes had seated him on the throne. But 
Spaniards of all classes admired the calm courage of 
Victor Emmanuel’s son, who entered Madrid far 
ahead of his escort, thus offering himself as a target 
to assassins. 

During his short reign there were several plots to 
take his life, and he, after each attempt, made it a 
point of honor to ride or walk in the streets, attended 
only by a single aid-de-camp. 

Once there was a comic scene, made all the more 
ludicrous by elevating a harmless grocer to the tem- 
porary dignity of a daring conspirator. The King, 
while driving to the palace, was overtaken by a run- 
away hackney-coach, in which was a fat man. The 
King’s coachman whipped up his team, but not in 
time to prevent the two carriages from locking 
wheels. 

The aid-de-camp, seeing the horses galloping fran- 
tically side by side, drew his rapier, thinking that a 
daring conspirator was about to kill the King. Furi- 
ously he thrust the blade through the window and 
panel of the hackney-coach, causing the fat man to 
dodge from side to side, and to take refuge in a cor- 
ner, that he might escape the lunging steel. 

At the palace gates the guards stopped the fright- 
ened horses, and assisted the more-dead-than-alive 
citizen to descend. Wet with perspiration, trem- 
bling as if in an ague fit, he blubbered for mercy. He 
proved to be a harmless grocer, on his way to mar- 
ket, and, though the panelling was pierced and the 
cushions ripped into rags, he had escaped without a 
scratch. 

When he confessed that he had never been more 
frightened and more violently exercised, King Ama- 
deo, who had tranquilly kept his seat, laughed 
heartily at the mistake made by his too zealous aid- 
de-camp. 


~6-— 
GIRLS’ WRITING. 


Girls should look to their handwriting, for it may 
serve them at some future crisis better than short- 
hand or the type-writer. 

There is a lady clerk in the Department of the 
Interior, Mrs. Avery by name, who has a snug and 
easy place of sixteen hundred dollars a year, chiefly 
on account of the extraordinary excellence of her 
penmanship. It is she who is selected to copy the 
letters of the Department which are regarded as of 
the greatest consequence, such, for example, as are to 
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him, reproachfully, ‘Where were you going?” 
“He called me,” was the only reply. 
The Lord called him afterwards to the pulpit, and | 
the loyal young man obeyed the summons with equal 
promptness. 


—+@r- 
IN THE KITCHEN. 


ORATORY 


De Quincey was open to the imputation suggested 
by Goldsmith when he said to Dr. Johnson, “If you 
were writing a fable about little fishes, you would 
make them talk like whales.” Indeed, the words of 
the leviathan were often in the mouth of the brilliant 
essayist. In making a long visit to the famous 
Christopher North, De Quincey was a constant source 
of interest and sometimes of uneasiness to the cook, 
whom he summoned every morning to receive his 
orders for the day. 


His tastes were very simple, as he rarely ate any- 
thing but boiled rice in milk, and mutton, but his 
manner of delivering his instructions was grandilo- 
quent in the extreme, and most overpowering to the 
cook, whom he addressed as if she had been a duch- 
ess. His lightest request was couched in terms like 
the following: 

“Owing to dyspepsia afflicting my system, and the 
possibility of any additional disarrangement of the 
stomach taking place, consequences incalculably dis- 
tressing would arise,—so much so, indeed, as to in- 
crease nervous irritation, and prevent me from at- 
tending to matters of overwhelming importance, if 
you do not remember to cut the mutton ina diagonal, 
rather than a longitudinal, form.” 

The cook, who was a Scotch woman, had great 
reverence for De Quincey as a man of genius, but 
after one of these interviews her patience was nearly 
exhausted, and for once she gave free vent to her 
feelings. 

“Weel, I never heard the like o’ that in a’ my 
days! The body has an awfu’ sicht o’ words! If it 
had been my ain maister that was wanting his din- 
ner, he would ha’ ordered a hale tablefu’ wi’ little | 
mair than a waff o’ his haun; an’ here’s a’ this claver 
aboot a bit o’ mutton nae bigger than a prin. Mr. | 
De Quinshey would mak’ a gran’ preacher, though | 
I’m thinking a hantle o’ the folk wouldna ken what | 
he was driving at.” | 


BEGINNING AGAIN. | 


When two people have ‘made up” after a quarrel, 
it is safest to “let sleeping dogs lie,’ and refer no 
more to the bone of contention. Even a_ good- 
natured recurrence to the subject contains within it | 
the germs of recrimination. A Scotch couple had 
lived together happily for several years, but one even- 
ing when they were seated at their fireside a mouse | 
chanced to run across the floor. 





+o 


“There’s a moosie,” said the wife. “It cam’ frae 
below the bed.” . 

“Na,” said her husband, ‘it cam’ oot below the 
kist (chest).” 

They began to debate the point, a keen argument 
ensued, and angry words were unsparingly used. The 
controversy was resumed in the morning, and con. ; 
tinued, from day to day, with increasing violence, | 
until the wife left the house and returned to her 
friends. 

The couple lived apart for twelve years, and then, 
after friendly intercession, became reconciled. They 
resumed housekeeping, and during five years the 
voice of discord was unheard beneath their roof. At | 
length the wife ventured to refer to the cause of their 
long estrangement. 

“Wasn't it very absurd, dear John,” said she, “that 
we should have separated aboot sic a trifle as a moosie 
comin’ frae below the bed?” 

“T tell ye it cam’ oot below the kist, woman,” said 
the husband, sharply. 

“It did na do that, John,” retorted the wife. “I 
mind see’n ’t, as if *twere yesterday, comin’ frae 
under the bed.” 





receive the attention of the President, who frequently 
compliments Mrs. Avery's admirable penmanship. 

No doubt her handwriting is neat and elegant, be- 
cause, when she was learning the art, she took pains; 
and no doubt other girls could do as well, by taking 
the same course. 

Considering the advantage it is to many girls to 
write a good hand, it is strange that more of them 
do not try to acquire this accomplishment. Of 
late years our school-girls and school-boys do a great 
deal more writing than they did formerly. Much is 
done in school now by way of dictation, and in many 
schools the pupils have pencil or pen in hand almost 
half the time. 

But it would not be true to say that the girls of to- 
day write more legibly and neatly than their mothers 
did. It would be well if they paid far more atten- 
tion to this matter than they do. But they should 
make a serious study of it,—acquire the habit of 
taking the best posture; learn to use the muscles to 
advantage, so that they may not easily become tired; 
and then practise, as one who intends to become a 
professional musician practises. 

When a piece of writing gets worse and worse, 
page after page, it is because the writer did the work 
with only one end of the muscular system of the 
arm, instead of employing the whole of its exquisite 
and harmonious machinery. 

Mrs. Avery, it is said, writes as easily as she does 
legibly. She writes as well at the end of her day’s 
work as at the beginning, and her fingers never ache. 

+o ——_ 
CALLED. 

Children have a hard time at church, when the min- 
ister says little that they can understand, and the 
sermon seems as if it would never end. But some- 
times unexpected things happen to children at church, 
and then they are interested themselves, and the 
cause of interest to others. 

The late Professor Diman, of Brown University, 
was taken to church one Sunday afternoon, when 
only four years old, and put in a seat near the door, 
for convenience’ sake. 


alone to join them. 


Just then, the minister announced the text in a 


But the little fellow, spying 
the rest of the children in the family pew, started | antly, 


The quarrel had begun again, and raged furiously. 
In a short time the couple separated, and were never 
| reunited. 


—~+or 
UNFORTUNATE “CITY.” 


Advantages of soil, or for trade, have led to many 
attempts at settlement on the banks of the Lower | 
| Mississipph where other causes have operated to 
keep the population down to the point represented 
by the ordinary landing for wood. The real cause of 
decline is not often admitted, but in the following 
instance the attempt at concealment is anything but 
a vigorous one: 

Nothing could be more peaceful in aspect than this 
Arkansas colony which lived by wood-cutting. Peace- 
ful scarcely describes it; stagnant and forlorn would 
give a better notion of the spot. 

Our vessel was moored beneath the crumbling bank, 
our deck-hands were busily at work, and went | 
ashore along with other passengers to search for an 
intelligent native. We found him standing near the 
firewood, a grave, sickly-looking man, with high 





| poor or disagreeable in flavor. 
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DUNDAS DICK & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
112 and 114 White Street, New York. 








OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant totaste, 25c., 

oe 5Oc., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 25c. 
















Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 








~ nc yer, 25c., kills corns and bunions. | A i 
German Corn Remover, 25c., | Rhenish Cologne in your vicinity, send your name 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cova. 


@ Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Dorchester Mass. 


KENSINGTON ART PAINTING. 


Kensington Art Painting is one of our most popular 
House Industries, It is quickly learned, and the 
work is easily done. With this Outfit a young lady can 
paint beautiful sprays of flowers, vines, ete., on plush 
goods, velvets, silk, felt, and other materials. 





The Outfit consists of a variety of Parchment 
Stamping Patterns, Stamping Powder, Pad, Six Tubes 
of best Oil Color Paints, Brush, Four Kensington Art 
Painting Pens, One Felt Banner, 7x12, already stamped 
for painting, and a Complete Illustrated Book of In- 
structions, 

Price of the Outfit complete. 1.15, postage paid. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. We have in stock 100 sets 
of Serap Silk Sofa Pillow Outfits. This consists of Scrap 
Silk, Satins and Velvets, 25 Skeins of Embroidery Silk, 
Stamping Patterns, Stamping Powder and Pad. We 
offer these Outfits for sale at 60 cents each, postage 
paid by us. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








‘plain surface for walls, and most effective 



























































“\ have just received the Price List and Samples 
of Lundborg’s Perfumes, for which | sent the manu- 
facturers fifty cents a few days ago. Everybody says 
they are the best, and everbody is right. | must get 
a large bottle of one of the odors the first time | go out.” 


Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia, 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and 
and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFF 


24 Barclay Street, New York. — 


ARE YOU TIRED 


of commonplace Wall Paper, with its flowers 
and goldP Ask your dealer for the Patent 
Munroe Ingrain Wall Paper. The finest 


background for pictures and decorations. It 
is made in a large variety of soft shades 
with rich friezes to match, and is sold by 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


Introducers of Odd Things for Walls, and 
manufacturers of Wall Paper and the cele- 
brated ‘‘Efficient” Shade Roller in both 
Wood and Tin. 


Warerooms, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factories, New York City and Malden, Mass. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST. 


No. 31, 
Round Point. 











No. 28. 
Quill Action. 


No. 27. 
Strong & Durable. 








No. 3. 
Correspondence. 
—<==_ “ZS PENCE RIAN No. 2. 
=e S COUNT HEAT Accountant's. 






No. 15. 
Fine Writing. 


No. 1. 
Expert’s Pen. 


Sample Card containing one of each of the above Pens 
sent for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





















cheek-bones and hollow cheeks, shivering in the fresh 
evening air. 


youth from Philadelphia, gazing towards the dimin- 
ishing pile of firewood. 

“TI could work harder,” replies the native, ‘‘only I 
have intermittent fever, you see, in summer. This 
is the best season; a man can _ himself now, 
except for ague, and get a deal of chopping done. 

“Irishmen can work hard. They’ll do more than 
Arkansans, for they’ve been bred up to it, all but 
knowing how to use the axe. Give them a spade, 
sir, and they'll dig from morning till evening. 

“We've had many come here; but then they die off, 
you see. I reckon if they were all alive at once, we'd 
have quite a city; as it is, there’s only me and that 
gentleman.” 





ae 
HER REVENGE. 

The French are a lively people, particularly the 

| ladies. A few days ago, in a country town of France, 


suit, to her sore disappointment and serious loss. 
She left the court-room in a rage, and, as she was 
going out, she passed by the door of the room set 
apart for the members of the bar and court. 


She looked in. There she saw the lawyers and court- 
officers chatting and laughing together very pleas- 
as though nothing had happened. 
hat a spectacle for a woman who had just been 
non-suited! 


An idea of vengeance seized her. She shut the 


loud voice. It was a peculiar text, “The word that! door of the room with a slam that resounded through 


came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Stand in | 
the gate of the Lord’s house and proclaim there the 


word of the Lord.” 


The little boy did not understand any part of the 
was his 
name, and, thinking the minister was calling him, he 
answered by going up the aisle and mounting the 


text except the name Jeremiah. That 


pulpit-stairs. 


Then, not a little puzzled, because the minister did 
not speak to him again, he turned round and faced | 


the congregation. 


the ancient court-house from cellar to attic. Then 

she quietly locked the door, put the huge key into her 

| ket, slipped down stairs, and disappeared, no one 
new whither. : 

The prisoners were long in making known their 
condition to the outside world. A locksmith was at 
length sent for, who, after working at the old lock for 
three hours and a half, succeeded md ge the door 
open, and letting out the lawyers and the officials. It 
was difficult to decide who laughed the most at the 
adventure, the victims, or the crowd of their towns- 
men who received them as they came forth. The joke 
was promptly transmitted to Paris, where it amused 
every circle. 





| 
“Do you get through much work, sir?’’ demands a 


a maiden lady, no longer young, was beaten in a law- | 


} 


| 
} 





Muncer, Harper Exchange Bank, Harper, Kansas. 


“‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of a bad case of blood-poisoning and restored 
me to health. My system was saturated with a poison which all ordinary 
remedies failed to reach, but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla did the work completely. This 
was twenty-one years ago, and no symptoms of the disease have since appeared. 
I have recommended the medicine to hundreds of people, similarly afflicted, and 
always with the most satisfactory results.’””— A. H. Curisty, Bourbon, Ind. 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 



































“Yes, My Boy! 


You have ‘struck it rich’ this 
time. You were on a false lead 
before, and lost valuable time 
in experimenting with that 
other medicine; but 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


will bring you out all right. 
Stick to it, and don't let any 
one persuade you to try any- 
thing else. Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 
is a sure cure.” 


“‘T cannot speak too highly in favor 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, as a _blood- 
purifier and alterative medicine. I 
have been a great sufferer from Rheu- 
matism and have derived so much 
benefit from the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla that I am glad to make my testi- 
mony public in favor of it.’”—H. C. 
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For the Companion, 


MARCELLUS. 


Where Thebes the ancient, by the Nile, 
Showed many a grand and massive pile 
Of ruins, with no living thing,— 

No dog to bark, no bird to sing 

Amid the desolation, there 

The monk, Marcellus, found a lair. 


It was a cave that time had made,— 

Vast blocks of stone, grotesquely laid, 
The remnants of a temple, wrought 
With some old seulptor’s dainty thought. 












He ose a palm-tre slender grace, 
Th shone a woman’s comely face; 
A char and scenes of toil 


That once made green now barren soil; 
And children’s games with quoit and ball, 
Were pictured on the crumbling wall, 
The work of hands whose tombs were hid 
Beneath some mighty pyramid. 





Through days of windless, stifling heat, 
Marcellus paced with weary feet 

The ancient ways, grown desolate, 

Save for their vestiges of state, 
Praying that God would smite in wrath 
All who should place within his path 
The vain and senseless forms of stone, 
That here His power had overthrown, 


Then would he seek each picture out, 
Finding full many a bloody rout, 

Where, battling flerce, a Warrior king 
Made his swift blows on armor ring, 

And at the last his searching found 

A home scene, by love's glory crowned, 
Where children’s play and youth's delight 
Made the quaint carving warm and bright, 





Long gazed Marcellus on the scene, 

Trying to guess what it might mean. 

Ah, never had his pathway known 

Such gladness as there here was shown, 

For he had passed from convent cell 

To this old carven miracle, 

And barren was his sombre life 

Of words like “children,” “home” and “wife.” 


One evening, as he lingering stayed 

To watch the picture pale in shade, 

A glory from the western sun 

Along the carving seemed to run; 
Robed in this light from heaven sent, 
The children’s play grew eloquent; 

The mother’s voice was dimly heard, 
Like the low piping of a bird; 

And laughter, echoed through the years, 
Smote lightly on his listening ears. 


He lingered till the sun went down,— 

The shadows grew from gold to brown,— 

The night breeze, from the river blown, 
Voke some lost music’s mystic tone, 
And then life’s passion swept away 

His soul's benumbing chains of clay. 


*Giod does not speak in wrath,” he cried, 
“But like yon river's flowing tide 

His love unto His children sweeps, 
Down through the everlasting 
Lo! Lhave wasted tim 
Within this desert, waste and «ey 

‘or where love reigns and children play, 
Giod's lessons gather day by day, 
And those who at His feast would eat, 
Must follow where the dear Christ's feet 
Led through the multitudes, and bring 
Love to His throne as offering.” 
When morning flushed the skies with gold, 
Marcellus left the ruins old, 

And plodded slowly 









»wh the way 






And there his brav ing voice 
Bade souls to labor and rejoice. 





THOMAS 8S, COLLIER. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
ORANGE BUDS. 


Some weeks ago | took the Indian River steamer 
at Titusville, Florida, for Rockledge. The day, 
like those in February in this semi-tropical part 
of the State, was full of sunshine; the broad 
river was almost without a ripple, and the boat 
seemingly glided away without motion amid the 
long lines of retreating river birds. 

I was entirely alone socially, and this circum- 
stance led me to notice any incident that broke 
the monotony of the listless excursion. 

The shores were lined with countless palmettoes, 
whose crowns, from an illusion of the water-level, 
seemed to stand alone in the air, and among them 
were long orange groves. 

Three gentlemen sat near me, one of whom had 
a very pleasant, benevolent face. There was 
something of hope and help in the very atmos- 
phere of the man. 

“I like to come down here among the wild 
orange groves,” I presently heard him say to the 
others. ‘I have studied budding trees for a 
long time, and when I am down here at my son’s, 
I go out every day and bud wild orange-trees. I 
love to do it. It gives me absolute pleasure to 
change the nature of the trees. I like to find a 
tine sour orange-tree, and leave it a sweet one. 

“My son’s neighbors do not understand the 
business, and during my winter visits they get me 
to bud for them. They offer to pay me, but I 
never charge them anything. The fact is, that I 
just dove to do it; to go into a sour orange grove, 
and leave it sweet.” 

The old gentleman continued talking about the 
“sweet bud.” I lost the thread of his conversa- 
tion, but now and then heard repeated the “sweet 
bud,” and some pleasant fact about the effects of 
sweet budding. 

Down the river glided the boat like a bird on 
poised wing, and all that the old gentleman said 
seemed to change, like an Oriental story, into an 
allegory of life. There came to me the words of 
the Scripture about the “‘ingrafted word,” and 
then the thought of good influence, which is the 
sweet bud of life. 

The next day being Saturday, I found myself 
on @ railroad train in the sparsely settled part of 
the State. A young man occupied the seat before 


me, and presently a gentleman came to him and 
said, “Going over there to preach to-morrow, I 
suppose. 


It is a hard place.” 





| ‘Yes; they seem to need me there. The con- 
| gregation is small, and they are not able to pay 
me much, but several seem interested—and—and 
—I just go because I can see a change for the bet- 
| ter there, and I like to try to do good,” with a 
| modest emphasis on the word “try.” 

He was poorly dressed, but his face wore an 
expression of contentment and happiness like 
that of the old gentleman I had seen on the boat. 

“The sweet bud,” I said to myself, and I 
thought of the sweet orange-trees that would 
bloom in the sunshine of a wider world than this. 
I afterwards learned that this young man was a 
nephew of the old gentleman on the boat who 
loved to put the sweet bud into the sour trees. 

Blessed are the feet of those who walk amid the 
wild orange-groves of life, and leave them sweet 
in flower and fruit. H. B. 





—+@>—____—_— 
EDUCATION FOR THE HOME. 


The following incident, which is true in every de- 
tail, is unfortunately likely to be repeated in many 
family experiences. Jane P—— was the only daugh- 
ter of wealthy and cultured parents in one of our 
large inland towns. Her parents were earnest advo- 
cates of the higher education for women. Jane 
therefore received from her childhood a careful phys- 
ical and mental training. At eighteen she was a 
strong, healthy girl, fitted, by a thorough course in 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, to enter one of the 
leading colleges for women. At the end of four years 
she was graduated with the highest honors. 


She was thorough, as far as she had gone, in all 
the studies she had pursued; they included two or 
three languages, chemistry, mathematics, logic, his- 
tory, and other branches. She was a brilliant musi- 
cian; she sketched with accuracy and spirit; had a 
wide, critical acquaintance with literature. 

‘““My daughter,” said her father, “has received as 
liberal an education as her brothers. She can earn 
her living, if need be, as a teacher, an artist, or an 
accountant.” 

The need for Jane P—— to earn her living has not 
= arisen. But two weeks after she returned home 
1er mother was called away, and was absent for sev- 
eral months. Jane was obliged to take charge of a 
large establishment, in a town where skilled servants 
could not be procured. The eye, the skill, the knowl- 
edge of the mistress was needed every hour to direct 
ignorant and untidy maids. Jane did not know how 
a cup of tea should be drawn, or a table laid. The 
result was chaos and misery for a whole family. 

In less than a year she married, and became a 
mother. The wealth of the family melted away in 
the last financial crisis. She is now the head of a 
household of four children. 

There has been scarcely a week in her married life 
in which some accident, burn, fall, or sprain did not 
call for skilled help, which she was unable to give. 
She could work a problem in Euclid, but she never 
had learned to bandage a wound, or prepare a plaster. 

A year ago her husband was stricken with a slow, 
lingering disease. She had the strength, the will, the 
passionate love to fit her to nurse him, but she had 
no skill nor knowledge, and was obliged to give him 
over to paid attendants, and to watch idly while they 
rescued him from death. 

Is there no significance in this case — which, in its 
essential features, is re-duplicated ten thousand times 
in American homes — worthy consideration by our 
colleges for women? In colleges for men the pupils 
can fit themselves for their especial work in life, as 
physicians, engineers, or lawyers. 

The especial work in life of a woman is that of 
wife and mother. She may possibly be a professor, 
an artist, or an accountant, but she will inevitably be 
a member of some household, and be called upon for 
womanly service. Should not instruction in these 
matters find place in the education of our girls? 


ww 
LEARNING TO FLY. 


In flying, as in bicycle-riding, the points of greatest 
difficulty are the starting and the stopping. Professor 
Hyatt describes in an interesting manner the first 
lesson of a tame kittiwake gull. After a long pro- 
bation in trying his wings, at last, several times, in 
calm weather, he flew as high as the after rail, about 
a foot, and lighted upon it, but made no effort to go 
overboard. Finally, on a calm day, he was placed in 
the water; but he showed great terror, swimming 
close to the boat, and was soon taken in again. 


He did not seem to become accustomed to the 
water until he had reached Annisquam and had ac- 
quired considerable powers of flight; evidently pre- 
ferring his bath in a bucket. He appeared to be ter- 
rified, also, when first bathed in a bucket; but when 
placed in a basin, where he could stand with his feet 
on the bottom, took much pleasure in bathing. 

After he became more accustomed to the water, the 
bucket was oy brought into use, and then it was 
successful. The wide expanse of the sea, or the ab- 
sence of a foothold, seemed to fill him with terror. 

He made no efforts toward prolonged flights until 
one day, after our return to Annisquam, I took him 
to the door and threw him gently from an elevation 
of about ten feet. Instead of flying slowly to the 

round, as I had anticipated, the bird sailed off a 
iundred feet at least, turned, flew back over the 
house and through the trees, avoiding obstacles, and 
soaring with perfect ease and very swift motion round 
and round the area of the house. 

Very soon, however, he began to approach close to 
me and scream as if in distress. It was evident that 
he was tired and wished to alight, but did not know 
how to iq > 

Finally, by suddenly throwing up my arms as he 
came towards me, I succeeded in arresting him; and 
he literally tumbled against me and fell on the ground. 
His excitement was very great, and he would have 
started again of his own accord, if I had not held and 
quieted him. He was wild with delight. 

I started him again when rested, and precisely the 
same scene was re-enacted; and he did not learn to 
alight by himself until after several flights. 


Se ——— 
ATTACKING WOLVES WITH A WHIP. 


Every one admires courage, and even those of our 
readers who invariably jump upon the bed or into a 
chair at sight of a mouse will be ready to applaud 
the Montana woman whose prowess is recorded be- 
low. For one who is to live on the frontier, such 
pluck is perhaps worth more than an acquaintance 
with Browning’s poetry. 


Mr. and Mrs. Evans went out to their stock ranch, 
near the mouth of Belt Creek, to look after their 
cattle. They were on horseback, and after gathering 
the animals together and counting them, found that 
a dozen or so were missing. Mr. Evans then started 
across Belt Creek, where he had seen a number of 
head the day before, instructing Mrs. Evans to go 
back about a mile and take a trail up to the ranch, on 
the lookout for any missing cattle. 

She had not proceeded far, however, before she 
saw in a little basin three of their calves, and two 
enormous gray wolves with them, the latter en, 
in the pleasant pastime of eating the calves alive. 








On the impulse of the moment, never thinking of 
danger, Mrs. Evans lashed up the pony, and was soon 
in the midst of the wolves and their prey. Then she 
industriously laid about her with her riding-whip, 
driving the wolves back, although they were snarling 
mad and exceeding savage about leaving. 

The wolves made a dash at her, whereupon the | 
any shied, and nearly unseated the fair equestrian ; | 
ut she quickly recovered her balance, and dashed 
back at the brutes with such energy and determina- | 
tion that they fled from the field, and left the brave | 
woman in absolute possession. Two of the calves | 
died from their injuries that night, and the others 
were literally torn to pieces. | 

When it is considered that hunters and cow-boys, 
well-armed, sometimes hesitate to meddle with the | 
ferocious gray wolf on the prairie, it is all the more | 
astonishing that one woman, alone and unarmed, 
should dare to attack two such monsters. 


a 








For the Companion. 
THE LAST KNIGHT. 
“Amid new men, strange faces, other minds.” 


My days are darkening to their close; 
have no sword nor spear,— 

Yet once in battle I was called 
“The bold Sir Bedivere.” 

Companionless I roam the world 
‘rom dreary shore to shore,— 

But soon my yearning eyes shall see 
Brave comrades gone before! 


In that last conflict on the coast 
r Arthur’s flag was furled,— 

The standard of a stainless king, 
The wonder of the world. 

It shone superbly ere it fell, 
Without one sinful blot,— 

Pure as the heart of Galahad, 
The shield of Lancelot! 


Yes! I am he the great king called 
“The last of all his Knights,” 
And I have followed where he led 
In half a hundred fights! 
His marvellous sword was never made 
‘© deal unworthy scars, 
And just above its watery grave 
Flashed like a thousand stars. 


A mystic hand upheld the brand, 
For Arthur’s end was near,— 
And thrice the good sword gleamed above 
The waters of the mere. 
Yes! I am he who watched the barge 
Fade through gray mists of morn,— 
And on the lone edge of the lake 
Stood voiceless and forlorn! 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
— — 





THE IRISHMAN’S BASKET. 


When General Lee returned to Richmond, after he 
had surrendered his army at Appomattox Court- 
House, he passed through crowded streets where | 
Union veterans pressed aside Confederate soldiers, | 
that they might catch a glimpse of the general against | 
whom they had fought. One morning an Irishman, 
who had served through the war as a Union soldier, | 
appeared at the door of General Lee’s residence with | 
a basket filled with provisions. He rang the bell, 
and requested to see the general. | 


The servant, saying that General Lee was engaged, 
offered to carry a message to him. But Pat would | 
not be put off, and, in loud tones, insisted upon see- | 
ing the general himself, who, hearing the altercation, | 
came from an adjoining room. 

“Sure, sir, you’re a great soldier, and it’s meself 
that knows it!” exclaimed Pat, giving the military 
salute, while his bronzed face beamed its admiration. 
“We've fought you all these years, and many a hard 
knock you’ve given us, but that’s all past. They tell 
me, gineral, yer poor, and I’ve brought ye this basket, 
and maybe ye’d take it from an ould soldier.” 

The Irishman’s sympathy touched the general, and, 
after —— him kindly, he said, “My man, I am 
not in need; but if you will carry your basket to the 
hospital, you will find some poor fellow glad to be 
remembered by so generous a foe.” 

General Lee was greatly affected by the Irishman’s 
kind offer, for he himself was magnanimous. 

On the last day of the battle of Gettysburg, an 
earnest Union soldier was left on the field with a 
shattered leg. The Confederates had begun their 
retreat, and General Lee and his staff rode near 
where the wounded Federal was lying. The man, 
though weak from loss of blood, raised his hands, 
looked Lee full in the face, and shouted, ‘Hurrah for 
the Union!” 

The gaoret stopped his horse, dismounted, and 
approached the wounded soldier. 

“TI at first thought,” said the man, in telling the 
story, “he meant to killme. But as he came up, he 
looked down upon me with such a sad expression 
that all fear left me. I wondered what he would do. 

“He held out his hand, grasped mine, looked into 
a and said, ‘My son, I hope vou will soon be 
well. 

“T shall never forget that expression. There he 
was defeated, retreating, and yet he stopped to speak 
a kind word to a wounded foe who had taunted him! 
As soon as he rode away, I cried myself to sleep.” 





—- +o 
CUBAN POLITENESS. 


Every nation has its own forms of every-day polite- 
ness, which must seem more or less strange and even 
ridiculous to those who are unaccustomed to them. 
Even in matter-of-fact America, it is seldom safe to 
inquire very particularly into the exact meaning of 
complimentary language. When we meet a neighbor 
casually in the street, and ask, “How are you?” we 
do not expect him to stop and recount the details of 
the headache or “‘bilious attack” under which he may 
happen to be suffering. Unless he is seriously ill, 


let him return our salute with another ‘How are 
you?” and pass along. So reason, probably, the peo- | 
ple of Cuba, whose very polite formulas one tourist, 


at least, found rather amusing. | 


Cuban courtesy is perfection itself, to outward ap- | 
pearance; but some of it turns out to be veneering and 
not true wood, on examination. When I call upon 
any of Dofia Colona’s friends, I am told, with a 
sweeping, all-comprising gesture, ‘*This house is your 
home; it, and everything it contains, are at your dis- 
posal.” 

Rendered into plain English, this means simply, “I 
am glad to see you; pray call again.” If it becomes 
necessary for me to ask, ‘‘Whose book is this? whose | 
anything is this?” the reply (if from the owner | 
thereof) must needs be, ‘‘Mine, and yours also.” 

[ express admiration of anything,—no matter 
what, horses, furniture, ornaments, the dress which 
my friend is wearing,—the invariable response is, 
“Take it; it is yours,” or “It is entirely at your dis- 
posal.” This seems lavishly and even embarrassingly 
generous, until you learn that its English equivalent | 
would be, ‘‘I am glad that you admire it.” | 

I remember an amusing little scene in point. The | 
elder Sefiora Samano received a birthday gift of an 
embroidered handkerchief from her daughter, which | 
she exhibited to Doha Mariquilla and myself, with a | 
Seaneas face; and as we offered the expected meed 
of admiration, she repeated to each of us the usual | 
formula, “It is yours,” and then composedly folded it | 
up and put it in her pocket, utterly oblivious of the 
fact that she had twice given it away. 

Occasionally, some foreigner, more obtuse than the | 

nerality, accepts the gift thus offered, and the | 

uban is forced to surrender it, or to explain that his | 
ey will not bear too literal a construction. | 
must do him the justice to state that he chooses the | 











former course, unless the article is of great value or 
downright necessity. 

Indeed, report says that a certain Havana nabob, 
bemg thus unexpectedly taken at his word, and too 
proud to retract, did actually send his fine carriage 
and horses, with his compliments, to the door of the 
simple-minded American who had accepted them! 


—or—__——_- 
NOT JUST WHAT HE EXPECTED. 


Two rabbit-hunters were out one day in some 
woods in Pennsylvania. They found the game very 
abundant, and bagged a large number of rabbits 
during the forenoon, and at length sat down on a log 
to rest and eat their luncheon. While sitting there, 
their dog suddenly began to bristle up and growl. 
The hunters looked about them, to see what had 
attracted the attention of the dog, and were startled 
to see a bear sitting on its haunches on a little mound 
not more than thirty paces distant. 

It was eyeing the two hunters impudently, but man- 
ifested no hostile inclination. It was only when the 
dog snapped and snarled louder than usual that the 
bear showed any evidence of annoyance. 

Slater was for seeking some other part of the 


| woods at once, and leaving the bear in peaceful pos- 


session; but Crawford, after recovering from the 
start the discovery of the bear had — him, was 
inclined to resent the intrusion, and expressed his 
intention to shoot the intruder. 

“He’s near enough for me to wing him with the 
shot we’re using, if they are small,” said Crawford. 
“He'll run, anyhow, as soon as he hears the gun. 
Bears are terrible cowards.” 

Crawford prepared to give the bear a salute, not- 
withstanding the protests of his companion. Seein 
that Crawford was bound to fire, Slater began to piek 
out a favorable line of retreat. 

‘Hold on,”’ said Crawford. ‘I'll give him a load in 
his nose, and then just watch him run.” 

The bear had not moved, and the deadly intent of 
the confident hunter had not affected its amiable 
manner in the least. 

“Now watch him run!” said Crawford, pulling up 
and blazing away at the bear’s nose. And bruin did 
run. But not the way Crawford calculated on. He 
ran directly toward the hunters. They both dropped 
their guns, and it was but the work of a few seconds 
for Crawford to shin up one tree and for Slater to find 
the branches of another. The bear made directly for 
Crawford’s tree and got under it just as the mistaken 
hunter reached the lower branch and was pulling 
himself up in it. 

The branch broke. Crawford fell ten feet and struck 
with his back across the back of the bear.. Crawford 
is a man weighing one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and that weight, falling from such a height on the 
bear, knocked it flat on the ground. The bear had 
not expected an attack of that sort, and without 
waiting to pay any attention to the hunter, it crawled 
out from under him and hurried away into the woods 
as rapidly as it could. Fortunately, Crawford was 
not injured by his fall. 


_— ~~ 
HIS MARRIAGE-FEE, 


We have sometimes wondered if it would not be 
advantageous to ministers if marriage-fees were 
paid, not at the time of the wedding, but subse- 
quently,—say a month or two afterwards. In most 
instances, it is to be presumed, the husband would by 
that time be in a state of mind to which the most 
generous fee would seem none too large. Possibly 
there might be cases in which neither the bride nor 
the groom would feel any gratitude to the minister 
for having performed the ceremony. 





On the whole, therefore, clergymen will pomaty 
continue to reckon a bird in the hand worth two in 
the bush; especially in view of possible exceptional 
cases,—like the following, which we extract from a 
Dakota newspaper : 

“Mr. Ingham went out into the country, away 
down in Iowa, one cold, blustering day, to marry a 
young couple. After the ceremony, the elder joined 
in the festivities of the occasion long enough to be 
sociable, and then went away—as empty in purse as 
when he came. 

“Some weeks afterwards he met the groom in the 
village, and after some hemming and hawing, the 
latter said, ‘Well, elder, don’t I owe ye a little suthin’ 
for that job ye done for me?’ 

*«*Oh, that’s a matter to be left entirely with you,’ 
said Mr. Ingham. 

“*Well, ef ye say I owe ye anything, why, I’ll pay 
ye what’s right,’ said the man of bliss. 

***We never set a price on matters of that kind,’ 
said the elder, becoming a little amused. 

**Well, of course, ef I don’t owe ye nuthin’, why, 
I’m much obleeged, elder, much obleeged,’—and then, 
as if to reassure himself, he said, ‘Why, elder, ef ye 
want anything fer it, I’d be glad to pay ye.’ 

“*My good man,’ said Mr. Ingham, annoyed by 
this time, ‘I can’t set any price on that kind of ser- 
vice. If you think you owe me anything, pay it. If 
not—if it wasn’t worth anything to you—why, don’t.’ 

“The fellow started to go, and then in a remorseful 
moment of careless and beneficent generosity he 
turned and said, ‘Why, elder, I'll tell ye what I’ll do: 
When yure comin’ by ah place some day, stop in and 
I'll give ye a jug of milk.’” 


+o 
SUBSTANTIAL SYMPATHY. 


Among the many anecdotes told of Stephen Girard, 
the following is one of the pleasantest. It was first 
published by an English visitor to Philadelphia, 
Lieutenant Sleigh, and shows well how far “shines a 
good deed in this naughty world.” 

Girard was walking one day near his bank, when 
he saw a crowd of well-dressed people surrounding a 
woman who was crying bitterly. On inquiring what 
was the matter, he was informed that a woman had 
just landed from an emigrant ship, friendless and 


| without money; his informant adding, ‘‘How I do 


pity her!” Several other gentlemen repeated, ‘Poor 
creature, how I pity her!” 

Girard at once remarked to each of those commis- 
erating Christians, “So you ‘pity’ her—you ‘pity’ 
her,—and you ‘pity’ her. Now, how much do you 


| ‘pity’ her? I ‘pity’ her ten dollars; you ‘pity’ her ten 


ollars; you ‘pity’ her five dollars; you ‘pity’ her one 
dollar.” 

And thus he addressed himself by turns to all in 
the crowd, collecting the money in his hat, until the 
result of the a. at first so lavishly expressed in 
words, was a pile of substantial dollar “‘pities,” which 
enabled the poor woman to go rejoicing on her way. 

ion — 
NEW VERSION. 


The improvisation of verses to music is sometimes 
spoken of as if it were a practice peculiarly Italian, 
—introduced by Petrarch in the twelfth century. 
Here in America, however, we have a good many 
singers who exercise a gift not altogether unlike that 
of the Italian improvisatori. 

The Brooklyn Zagle, for instance, prints the follow- 
ing stanza, which was lately sung with great effect at 
aconcert in that city, and which certainly bears all 





| the marks of having been made up as the singer 


went along: 
*Mid play sure and pal aces, though heam a Rome, 

Be it averse, oh wum bull there, snow play sly comb, 
H, arm from thésk eyeseam stew wallow a sheer, 

Witch seek through the whirl disneerm et twithel swear! 
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For the Companion. 


GUESS. 


Just guess what came to our house 
In a May-basket, last night ; 
The very sweetest, dearest—wait, 
You haven’t guessed a mite ; 
And I’m got going to tell you 
Until you do; ’tis pink, 
And just as swe-e-t !—not candy, 
That you should know, I 
think; 


Folks always put in candy ; 
I get a lot each year; 
Besides, I wouldn’t make you 
guess, 
If *twasn’t something queer. 
O-oh, no! it isn’t kittens,— 
I’ve got as many’s four 
Of those, and this is something 
I’ve never had before. 


I'll tell you how it happened: 
I went to bed last night 
Real early, and I didn’t wake ° 
Until the sun shone bright; 
Then auntie called me, and said 
she: 
“Come down, dear child, this 
minute; 
You’ve had the 
basket, 
With something nicer in it. 


nicest May- 


So down I scampered, quick as 
seat ; 
What do you guess I found— 
Cuddled asleep in grandma’s 
lap, 
With flannel wrapped around? 
O-oh, my! but you just ought to 
see 
Its wee, wee little nose— 
And mouth—and tiny hands— 
and ears— 
And cunning mites of toes. 


And little, pinky, puckered face ; 
O-oh, you should hear it ery; 
It makes the very sweetest 

noise— 
You can’t guess if you try; 
He hasn't hardly any hair— 
But then, of course, ‘twill 
grow, 
A baby brother ? Yes, it is; 
Why,why, how did you know? 





~@r 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA’S MAY- 
BASKET. 


“Dear me!” said Grandma 
Trimmer. ‘“I’d like to have 
custards for supper, if I had 
eggs enough to make them. 
But I can’t find so much as an 
egg-shell.” 

Grandma was talking to 
herself, but Lulu and Lola 
heard her. Lulu and Lola 
were the Prescott twins, who 
had come to make Grandma 
Trimmer a visit; and they 
were out on the porch, braid- 
ing the prettiest May-baskets 
you ever saw, when they 
heard her talking about the 
eggs. 

“T like custards real nice,” 
said Lola. 

“So I do, too,” said Lulu; 
and just at that minute they 
heard the hens cackling at the 
barn. 

“Oh, let’s go and see if we 





at last. 


of three dozen. 
though, and that was a pleasure. 

“Now, I guess gramma’ll make custards for 
supper,” said Lola, when she had wriggled out 


“So we didn’t!” cried Lulu. 


| little place, Loly !”’ 


|up on the big mow, and—oh! oh! under the 
stairs!” 


“But it’s such a 


“It’s big enough for a hen to crawl through,” | 


said Lola, triumphantly. 
It was almost too small for Lola, though, as 
she found when she tried it. 
and scraped her wrist, but she wriggled through 
And then Lulu, holding the basket out- 
side, heard her voice, stifled but jubilant: 
“O Luly! O Luly! I have found some! 
as three or four dozen, I’m sure. O Luly!” 
But when she came to pass them out and count 
them, it was found that there was not quite half 
filled the basket full, 


They 


She tore her apron 


Much 


| well? 


“Under the stable-stairs, gramma!”’ 

“And Lola tore her tier!” 

“Tl mend it,” said grandma, seizing a chance 
to getin a word. ‘But I’m afraid it’s almost too 
late to make custards for supper. Won't jelly- 
tarts and honey and warm biscuits do just as 


>” 





“O yes!’ cried both little girls together; and 
then they went back to their May-basket making | 
on the porch, and grandma took the little basket 
and went away round through the garden to the 
stable, where she put the eggs back under the 
stairs, much to the relief of a motherly-looking 
old hen. Grandma could reach the nest. | 
‘Bless their hearts,” said she, “I wouldn’t tell | 
’em that I set Speckle on those very eggs not more | 
than a week ago, for the world. Bless ’em—they | | 





thought they were helping.” | 
She meant Lola and Lulu. ee. 4 
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The lines of each couplet rhyme. 
words are all formed from the ten letters omitted in 
last line. 
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AUNTIE’S ANAGRAM. 


The omitted 


The children were grouped about Auntie so cosy, 
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can’t find some eggs!”’ cried 
Lola, jumping up in a hurry, 
and brushing the bits of paper 
out of her lap. 

“Well, let’s we,” said Lulu, 
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jumping up too. Come to 
think, it wasn’t a bit strange 
that papa called Lulu ‘Lola’s echo,” just in sport. 

So they got a little basket and ran out to 
the barn, without saying a word to grandma, 
whom they meant to surprise. The hens had 
stopped cackling, but they began again, louder 
than ever, when the two little girls went poking 
around in their searching expedition after eggs. 
And they all cackled, too, so that the children 
couldn’t be sure that any one of them had laid 
an egg. 

“My sakes alive!” said Lola, frowning at the 
old rooster. ‘I can’t hear myself think in such 
a racket!” 

Lulu couldn’t, either, and she said so; but it 
didn’t make any difference. The hens went on 
cackling just the same. 

‘“‘And we can’t find a single egg,” said Lola. 
“Lazy things! We've looked everywhere, ’cept 
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from under the stairs again. ‘‘Won’t she be 


s’prised ?” 
“Yes,” said Lulu. ‘O Loly, let’s we hang ’em 
to her for a May-basket!” 


‘Well, let’s!”” cried Lola; and it wasn’t a min- 
ute before grandma, rolling out biscuit in the pan- | 
try, heard a loud rap at the porch-door. She | 
hurried out. There on the door-knob hung the | 
basket of eggs, but there was no one to be seen. 
Grandma's eyes twinkled. 

“Dear me!” said she, ‘“‘where could these have 
come from ? I think Mr. Davis must have brought 
them.” Mr. Davis was the next neighbor. 

Then around the corner of the house arose a 
merry chorus, which didn’t stop for at least two 
minutes. 

“Twas us found ’em!’’ cried Lola. 





| 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Edie was visiting grandpa’s folks in planting- 
time. She found some corn in the attic, and 
wanted it to pop, but grandma said it was saved 
for seed. At dinner Edie left some of her pud- 
ding. 

“Don’t you like it, dear?” asked grandma. 

“Yes,” said Edie, ‘‘but I fought I’d save it for 
seed!” 

Ava’s birthday comes in os in the very last of April, 
and mamma says sometimes that the little girl 
‘“‘came pretty near being a Mayflower.” One day 
a lady visitor asked Ava how old she was. 

“T’m five last twenty-ninth day of April,” an- 
swered Ava; “and mamma says I was almost a 





“For you to make custards!” chimed Lulu. 


May-basket.” 


5. 





6. 


Dust. 


ling. ’b, Lin-net. 
4. Shakespeare—W ordsworth. 


Z2Ppre 
ie Be - 


As gleamed through the case- 
ment the sunset so * * * *, 


baa le ase tell us,” said Harry, 
“just one story * * **, 
Dear Auntie,—a tale of the peo- 
ple of * * **.” 


“Shall I tell of old Rome and 
the fair goddess * 
Or May-day in En jand?” es 


patient Aunt Dora. 


“Perchance ’twill be both, for 
the May-day * * * ** 

Sweet incense would be to that 
goddess of * * * 


“To begin, then: the. people of 
England and * * 

Went out on May creme o’er 
hills and o’er dales. 


“E’en the king and the queen on 
that morning rose * * * * 
And plucked the fresh Aen 3 
with dew-drops so pearly. 


“They gathered the hawthorn 
by morning’s first * * *, 
And with horn and with tabor 

they ‘fetched home the * * *.’ 


“T’ve heard in one village they 
chose a young lamb 

(And this lamb, by the way, 
must needs be a fine * * *)— 


“The young men must chase him 
and catch him, and * * * *, 

And roast him all whole ere the 
break of the day. 


“Each must wre stle at noon for 
a slice of the * 

To give to his fair one, thus 
proving his * * * * * 


“T’ve told you this tale of the 
‘Feast of the * * *,’ 

Forthus I have rt to please 
brave little * 


“But girls would like better to 
dance through the hours, 
While decking the May Serre ith 

fragrant * * * 
LILIAN Pay SON, 


2. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 


Find in the finals a day ob- 
served by the Christian opula- 
tion of Western Asia with feast- 
ing and flowers. The custom is 
a relic of heathenism. 

Find in the primals a sect of 
heathen priests who also, in their 
time, observed the day with re- 
ligious festivities. 

1. An English poet, born in 
1615, called one of the fathers of 
English poetry. 

2. Waters where red coral is 
found. 

3. Careless. 

4. Armed with iron. 

5. A a angel flower of ——- 
dens whose root is used as food 
in its native Mexico. 

6. A certain river that has a 
frith. 

3. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 
In the “Marquis” we saw at the 








a 
In = “auction” we held in the 


In the “ye omen” who live on a 
farm; 

In the “reindeer” we never will 
harm; 

In the “anchor” attached to a 
ship; 

Inthe “youngsters” who flourish 
a whip; 

In the “daughters” we meet in 
the park; 

In the “archer” who shot at a 


mar 
In = “candies” we gave to each 


In + ag he ommon,”’ all covered 
with grass; 

In the “me: adow, 
and still; 

In the pansy” we picked by the 


” 


so pleasant 


Now find some sports for the 
first of May, 

And then what each os would 
be that day. D 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
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2. Balak lava. 

3. 1, Cup-rite. 2, Cut-purse. 3, Spike-nard. 4, Cod- 


6, Man-drill. 
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For the Companion. 
MR. BEECHER’S HEALTH. 


There is a lesson for many of us in the sudden 
death of our most famous preacher. More than most 


men, he both understood the laws of health, and | 


obeyed them. He gave months every year to physi- 
cal re-invigoration. He well knew that brain-work 
exhausted the vital forces far more than manual toil, 
and that it could not be continued at a high tension 
from day to day without grave danger. 

He equally well knew that sunshine in the atmos- 
phere of the soul was as potent, for health and life, 
as is the sunshine which kills the death-germs in the 
outward atmosphere, and he sought to keep himself 
genial and hopeful to the last. 

His ordinary intellectual 
genius, cost him less expenditure of nerve and brain 


work, because of his 


than did that of most mind-workers. 
organ in his body was in good working order up to 
the fatal stroke. 

Why, then, did he die? 

One of the well-known facts of 
to arterial rhe muscular coat, on 
which the strength and elasticity of the arteries de 
pend, inclines to become either chalk-like and brittle, 
or mere fat. 
dangerous 


age is a tendency 
degeneration. 


Such degeneration in the brain is more 


than it is elsewhere, for the cerebral 


arteries are not supported by tough muscle. Every 
emotion increases the force of the great central 


pump. 


All undue mental activity keeps the cerebral blood- 


pressure at a high tension, swelling out the arterial 
walls, if the latter are weakened by fatty degenera-. 
tion, and searching out every spot that is weaker 
than others. In such a case, a fatal hemorrhage is 
liable to occur. The avoidance of unusual excite- 
ment and undue brain-work is the sole condition of 
safety. 

Now, we know that Mr. Beecher was working on 
his “Life of Christ” at a pressure unusual for him in 
his best days, and the result shows that it was with 
the “sword of Damocles” hanging by a hair above 
his head. That book probably killed him. 


+ 
HOW TO EAT PEANUTS, 


A distinguished professor, incidentally recommend. 
ing his own recipe for scrap-book making, with the 
preparatory details, remarked to his class, “I suppose 
you are thinking you did not go to college to learn 
how to make paste.” A rule for eating peanuts 
seems # small affair, but there is no other kind of nut 
so largely eaten, and it is important that such a popu- 
lar food should be as wholesome as possible, and not 
spoiled in the preparation. 

“There is a difference in peanuts,” 
very fine, but they are tasteless. 
carefully they are prepared and how nicely they are 


roasted, they are still lacking in all the essentials of 
They are grown on soil that is deficient 


u good nut. 
in some important respects. 
“A good roaster, like a good cook or good poet 


be acquired by education. If the nuts are roastec 


too much, the oil is destroyed, and a nut has a good 
If they are not roasted enough, or 
if they are roasted over a slow fire, the oil is not 


deal of oil in it. 


properly brought out, and they are not good; in fact 
they have a disagreeable taste. 


“Some dealers steam them, but that process spoils 
Most of the nuts now | 
The eastern shore nuts are 


the good flavor of the nut. 
sold come from Virginia. 
the best. Patrons of the peanut often complain tha 
they find the kernels of the nut soft and flexible in 
stead of being brittle; that is because they have beer 
too long roasted. 

“If you want to get a nut at its best, you should ea 
it half an hour after it has been roasted. 
nuts are good for one day, and then they becom 
stale. 








whenever | 


|against one of his tormentors with such force that 


Almost every | 


said a corner 
vender the other day. “Some nuts are large and look 
No matter how 


The roasted 
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| eat many; it would be better if they didn’t eat them | 


at all. Properly roasted peanuts are healthy for 
healthy people. An ordinary peanut.eater eats one 
a minute, which is too fast.”— Philadelphia Press. | 


| 








iain 
A GAME CROW. | 


Crows and gulls are commonly on very good terms 
with each other; so much so that along the Massa- 
chusetts coast it is an every-day occurrence to see 
them feeding in company. We are somewhat sur- 
prised, therefore, at the following story, which comes 
from Chicago. But in that enterprising Western 
metropolis, as we may suppose, Eastern precedents 
are not strictly followed, by either men or birds. 


“It is not very often one sees a crow in this part of 
the country,” said one of the animal-feeders at Lin- 
coln Park, ‘‘so it is no wonder the boys turned out to 
watch the big black fellow that came a-cawing out of 
the oak trees at the north end of the park late last 
Monday afternoon. 

“He sailed over the lake-drive until he got about 
| Opposite the old floating hospital, where he was at- 
tacked by two sea-gulls. The crow started to turn 
back, but being hotly pursued by the gulls, he 
wheeled round, and then began one of the prettiest 
fights I ever saw. The sea-birds attacked their black 
adversary front and rear, plucking his feathers by 
the beakful, and pecking his head until his hoarse 
cries announced that blood was being drawn. 

“The crow made a game fight, however, and when 
all of us began to think he could stand the punish- 
ment no longer, he suddenly rallied, and dashed 





it dropped diagonally into the water. 

“The other, not desiring to carry on the battle sin- 
gle-handed, turned her tail-feathers to the crow, and 
was soon beside her mate, who was slowly making 
his way out into the open water with a broken wing. | 
Both adversaries thus disposed of, the crow gave an | 
exultant whoop, and flopped back to the oak trees 
whence he came.” 

> 


REBUKED. 

A woman scorned is a fury, the poet tells us; but 
her rage has no such repelling effect as a woman’s 
scorn. He must be a hardened man who endures it 
| unmoved. When Burgoyne’s army surrendered, they | 
were marched to Cambridge, Mass., where the sol- 
diers were confined in a camp, but the officers were | 
permitted, on parole, to seek quarters for themselves. | 

| 
| 

“You shall have neither of them,” replied the old | 
woman, straightening herself by her crutch. “I 
never saw anything so bloodthirsty as you Britishers | 
be; if you can’t be fighting and cutting other peo- 
ple’s throats, you must be setting two harmless creat- 
ures to kill one another. 

“Go along! I’ve heard of your cruel doings at | 
Watertown, cutting off the feathers and the poor | 
creatures’ comb and gills, and putting on iron things | 
upon their legs. Go — I say!”’ 

Raising her crutch, she drove the dismayed officers 


off her premises, who were glad to retreat before an | 
angry woman’s scorn, enforced by her crutch. 


Some of them used to frequent Richardson’s tav- 
ern at Watertown, on account of the cockpit kept on 
the other side of the road. This cruel sport was 
indulged in by the baser sort of Americans, and by 
some of the aristocratic Englishmen who were pa- 
| roled prisoners of war. 

Several of them, hearing of a poor old woman who 
raised fine chickens, sought to purchase from her two 
noble cocks, which showed signs.of being game. 








iio 
MR. FISH. 


The feminine victim of the following amusing mis- 
take must have felt a little like the lady who was in- 
troduced to a Mr. Bodfish, and soon afterward caught | 
herself addressing him as Mr. Codfish. How the 
young gentleman felt depended, no doubt, upon the 
If he happened to be of | 
a philosophical turn, he probably passed it off as a 
simple case of too hasty generalization. 





degree of his sensitiveness. 


The other day two suburban young ladies, riding 
out on the train, fell in with a young gentleman who 
was known to one of them. This one introduced him 
to her companion. Three days afterward the girls 
met again, whereupon the girl who had been intro- 
duced to the young man exclaimed, “Oh, I met your 
friend Mr. Fish down town to-day, and had a chat 
with him. He is very delightful.” 

| “Mr. Fish? Why, I don’t know any Mr. Fish,” 
said the other. 

“Don’t know him! You introduced him to me.’ 

“Never in the world. I don’t know any Mr. Fish, 

my dear.” 

“Why, Ethel! You introduced him to me on the 

train when we were going out the other night.” 

The other burst into a agh. 

“Oh yes, I understand now. Mr. Fish, indeed! 
That was Mr. Herring that I introduced to you!”— 
Boston Transcript. 


’ 


7 
DEFINING A SLEEPER. 


The fashion we have of saying “steamer,” and 
“cutter,” and of using many similar words in a vari- 
ety of senses, results not so much from the poverty 
|of our language as from our laziness. It is well 
| ridiculed in the following: 

A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in 
which the sleeper sleeps. A sleeper is that on which 
the sleeper which carries the sleeper while he sleeps 
runs. 

| Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, 





| J 


Scrofula, humors, boils, pimples, and all impurities | 
of the blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv, | 
ee 


| 
Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[Ado. | 
Bosse Oe is Seeman 
Don’t be fooled !—Notice the name of STEWART | 
HARTSHORN, in script, on every Shade Roller you buy. 

















Companion”’ containing description of their 
ters, Mechanics. 1 to5 H. P. 
92 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. | 
Novelties and finest standard sorts in different sizes 


COOPER & CO | 
ZOOPt NARD 
x, Ninth an PHILADELPHIA, | 
Bend Free to all who write i ittheir “Shopping | 
Stock of Fine Dry G Se 
SHOPPING BY MAIL MADE EASY. 

ENGINES. | 

For Printers, Steam Yaclhits, | 

pumping water,sawing wood, 

making ice-cream, Carpen- 

Fuel, Kerosene. No dust. 

Automatic in fuel and water 

supply. Illustrat’d Catalogue 

free. Mention Companion. 

SHIPMAN ENGINE CO. 
| 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING | 

For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been grow- 
ing and distributing ROSES. We have all the Latest 
and prices to suit all. We send STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. 

3 to 12 Plants $1,,32,'°.82° 
ur New Guide, 58 pp., describes nearly 500 finest | 
oses, the Shrubs and | 





varieties of R best Hard. 

Climbing Vines, and New and re ower 
Seeds, and tells how to grow them—FREE. , 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


Co., Pa. 


Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester 





The MOON Flower. 


The engraving shows this most beautiful of all 
climbing plants. It grows anywhere where there are 
old trees, walls or strings to cling to—growing 
50 ft. in one season, blooming continuously from 
June to November, its MOON=LIKE flowers being 
of the purest white, 15 inches in circumference. The 
Moon flower blooms only at night or on dull days; it 
gives out adelicious odor, similar to the English 
Hawthorn, or Jessamine. Asummer garden at Wash- 
ington, D. C., attracted thousands on moonlight 
nights, its arbors being covered by the Moon flower. 
Although the Moon flower should not be set out 
until about the time tomatoes can be set out, or corn 
planted, yet it is of the simplest culture and can 
be grown easily in flower-pots or boxes in an 
ordinary sitting-room until the time of setting 
out. We sold nearly jifty thousand plants of this 
beautiful flower last year, and had hundreds of 
letters attesting the pleasure it gave to the pur- 
chasers. Price, extrastrong plants, 40¢. each ; 3 for 
$1.00, 7 for $2.00, or 12 for $3.00, free, by Mail; or 
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HAMMO 


Sells at Sight. Useful Everywhere 


\ 
CK CHAIR 


Thi $12.00 per 100 by Express, buyer to pay charges. 
is All purchasers of the Moon flower are entitled to our 
May be detached instantly from the hammock fixtures, Catalogue of “* EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


and then becomes a combined automatic floor Chair, ad- 
ustable to many reclining positions, and desirable for 


ibrarv, Steamer and Invalid Use. 
aus no equal. Used in hospitals, colleges and families, 
Folded compactly and ng anywhere. Circulars, tes- 
timonials and photographs for 2 cent stamp. Price, $7 
to $15. LIBERAL DISCOUNT to agents and dealers. 

BLAISDELL CHAIR CO., % High St., Boston, 


No. 63 (the largest and most beautiful ever issued) 
FREE. To those who are not purchasers it will be 
mailed on receipt of 10c. (in stamps). 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortiandt St., New York. 
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the sleeper carries the sleeper over the oy under 
the sleeper, until the sleeper which carries the sleeper 
jumps off the sleeper, and wakes the sleeper in the 
sleeper by striking the sleeper under the sleeper, and 
on the sleeper. 


——@— 


there is no longer any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper 




















SAUCE FOR GANDER. 
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who were older than themselves. 


The su 
school, addressing his school on New 


were last.” 
school. 


. 
POOR MAN! 


. _ 


i 


The following from an English paper shows good 
appreciation of kind wishes and hopes, and a readi- | 
must be born with a certain qualification that cannot | ness to make prompt return in kind. The boys nat- 
urally thought that such improvement as was to be 
hoped for in their case was equally desirable in those 


rintendent of a London suburban Sunday 
Year’s Sunday, 
| said, ‘Now, boys, I wish you all a happy New Year, 
and hope you will be better boys this year than you 


“Same to you, sir!” from different parts of the 


A drunken vagabond, who had treated his wife so ill 








. WY , 
glass windows is impaired by washing 
them with soap containing resin, which always leaves a thin, 


av " 
HE clearness of plate- 


T 
semi-transparent coating over the surface. Ivory Soap contains 
no resin, and if used with tepid water, a sponge to apply the soap 
and water with, and a chamois to rub the window-pane dry, your 
windows will prove the truth of the saying: ‘‘ Clear glass is to a 
house what beautiful eyes are to a woman.” 


| that it was impossible for her to live with him, filed 


¢| 


tion. His counsel addressed the court thus: 


e 
Some people like them hot, but such are bad 
for the teeth; besides, they have not acquired thei 
proper taste. 

“People who are inclined to be dyspeptic should not 


position in which my client is placed! Here he is 


r 


himself, to battle with the world. 
frail creature like him battling with the world!” 


an application for divorce upon the ground of deser- 


“Consider, gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “the 
deserted by his wife—having no pension, nor physical 
infirmities to secure him one, he is left to support 
Think of it, a 





A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’ ;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 
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For the Companion. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
At West Point. 
By Gen. Wesley Merrit. 


Any young man of good moral character between 
seventeen and twenty-two years, and a citizen of the 
State or Congressional District from which he is 
selected, is eligible for appointment to West Point. 
The number of students who can be at the academy 
at the same time is limited to three hundred and 
forty-four. 

This includes one from each Congressional District 
of a State; one from each Territory, nominated by 
the Delegate representing the Territory in Congress ; 
one from the District of Columbia, and ten appoint- 
ments by the President, indifferently, from all parts of 
the country. These last are designated appointments 
at large, and were, it is thought, originally intended 
for the sons of army and navy and other officers of 
the Government, whose duties and office dis- 
abled them from acquiring and maintaining 
a residence, which would entitle their sons to 
receive the appointment through members of 
Congress. 


How Candidates are Appointed. 


The method of appointment is as fol- 
lows: The member of Congress repre- 
senting a district, as soon as a vacancy 
oceurs—of which he is duly informed— 
nominates to the Secretary of War for ap- 
pointment a young man of his 
District who fills the legal require- 
ments for entrance to West Point. 

This selection rests entirely with 
the congressman, and his nomina- 
tion, unless there is legal or other 
cause under the regulations of the 
academy to prevent, amounts to 
an appointment to a cadetship 
for the nominee, conditional on 
his passing the physical and men- 
tal examinations. 

In his appointment, the candi- 
date, as he is called, is ordered to 
report to the superintendent of the 
Academy on a designated day in 
June, usually between the 13th 
and 20th. 

Upon his arrival he is subjected to a searching physi- 
cal examination, by a board of three army medical 
officers. It is required in this examination that the 
candidate shall be free from disability of any kind 
resulting from accidents, shall be sound in hearing, 
sight and speech, and generally of fairly robust and 
healthy constitution. 

If he passes this examination,—and only a small 
percentage fail,—the candidate, with the rest of his 
classmates, is subjected to the academical examina- 
tion for admission. This includes arithmetic, of 
which a familiar knowledge is required, grammar, 
writing and orthography, geography and history. Of 
the last two, much stress is laid on that part of the 
subject which relates to our own country. 

These examinations are all conducted in writing; 
each candidate (all being assembled in one room) 
being given the same examination paper, and being 
permitted to occupy from three to five hours, accord- 
ing to the extent and nature of the subject. The 
examination is terminated by an examination in 
reading. 

Upon the proficiency in the different branches cov- 
ered in the examination,—which proficiency is deter- 
mined by the professors or heads of departments 
assembled with the superintendent, and constituting 
the Academic Board,—depends whether the candidate 
is received as a cadet or not. 

Those who are found to be not duly qualified to 
enter the Academy, are notified of their failure, and 
directed to proceed to their homes. The others take 
the oath of office as cadets, and later, when the aca- 
demic year commences, are formed in sections of not to 
exceed ten cadets in each section, in which they attend 
Tecitations during the academic year, which, com- 
mencing on the Ist of September, continues till the 
Ast of June, next following, with an intermission (not 
a vacation) of half a month in January for the semi- 
annual examination. 


Examinations and Graduation. 


In June, commencing about the first of the month, 
the annual examination is held. At both these ex- 
aminations, cadets found deficient in their studies are 
so declared after a critical examination by the Aca- 
demic Board, and are discharged or turned back to join 
the next succeeding class. Deficiency may result 
from want of ability in a special branch of study, 
from lack of application, or from sickness. 

In no case is it a disgrace, except so far as that 
term can attach to indolence. In case sickness has 
interfered with study, and deficiency results, if the 
student exhibits a due amount of ability in his studies, 
so far as he has been able to attend to them, he is 
recommended by the Academic Board to be turned 
back, which recommendation is carried out under the 
orders of the Secretary of War. 

After the June examination, the first class—the 
one that has been at the Academy four years—is grad- 
uated, and its members are granted leave of absence 
for three months, during which time they receive 
their appointments in the army, depending on their 
standing as determined by their marks in their studies, 
and by their examinations during the four years of 
their stay at the Academy. After this, as officers of 
the army, they have their own way to make, and we, 
80 far as the purposes of this paper are concerned, 
must bid them farewell. 


| After the June examination, the new second class, 
or the one that has been at the Academy two years, is 
granted leave of absence, which generally extends 
from June 15th to August 28th. This last, the day 
| for the return of the class, is imperative. Those who 
| have seen the hearty, vigorous and joyous young 
furlough-man enjoying this leave, need not be told 
| that he makes the most of the only vacation given 
| him during his four years’ stay at West Point. 
The Encampment. 
| Now let us see as to the three classes left at the 
| Academy. These are the new first class, which was 
| on furlough last year; the new third class, which 
| entered as candidates a year ago, and the fourth class, 
| just entered and passed the preliminary examination 
| as heretofore described. 

Immediately after the examination is over, and the 
| graduating and furlough classes have gone from West 
Point, the other three classes are moved from bar- 
racks into camp. 

The encampment continues from, say, June 18th 
until August 29th, the day after the return of the 
| furlough class, and corresponds to the usual vacation 
at colleges. Here all 
study and books, except 
such as the cadet chooses 
to draw from the library 
to read for recreation 


| 

























and improvement, are inter- 
dicted. 

Military duties and drill are 
alone attended to as duties, and the cadet is permit- 
ted to visit friends who may be at the post, and to 
have parties, or hops, as they are called. This ex- 
perience in social life is a great civilizer to the aver- 
age young gentleman, deprived of home influence, 
and makes a lasting impression for good. 


Studies at West Point. 


The studies pursued at West Point are not, as some 
might imagine, wholly military. The first year the 
cadet is taught mathematics, including algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, surveying and analytical geome- 
try, and in modern languages, French and English, 
besides receiving lectures in universal history. 

The next year is devoted to the more advanced 
course of mathematics, to include calculus ; completes 
the course in French, and inchides a preliminary 
course in drawing. 

The third year the student is instructed in a 
course of natural and experimental philosophy, 
including astronomy; also in chemistry, miner- 
alogy and geology, and completes the 
course of drawing. 

The fourth or last year at the Acade- 
my is devoted to a course of civil and 
military engineering and the science of 
war, the Spanish language, interna- 
tional, constitutional and military law, 
and the outlines of the world’s history. 

Each year tactics are taught, and the 
uses and methods of handling large 
guns and small arms, and practical in- 
struction is given in military engineer- 
ing and signaling. With this the course of studies is 
completed, and it is not too much to assert that the 
instruction given is as thorough, if not more thorough, 
than to the average graduate at the best colleges. 

To illustrate this, let us inquire how the cadet 
spends his time during the day of the academic year. 
We have seen that nine months of the year are devoted 
to instruction in books. During this time the hours 
of five days of the week are employed as follows: 

Reveille 6A. M. Breakfast 6.30. Recitations com- 
mence at 8 A. M., and continue till 1. Dinner at 1 
P.M. Recitations from 2till4 P.M. From4P. M. 
till 7 P. M. is devoted to military duties and to recre- 
ation. 

When the weather permits, a drill of from one hour 
to an hour anda half is inevitable, anda parade— 
dress or undress—takes place every evening of every 
day of the year. 

At 7 P. M., “call to quarters” is sounded, when 
every cadet repairs to his room, and, by the regula- 
tions, is required to study until 9.30—tattoo—when he 
may retire for the night. 

He must, except when absent on duty, remain in 
his room from call to quarters in the evening until 
reveille in the morning, and from 8 o'clock in the 
morning till 1 o’clock, and again from 2 P. M. till 4 

Of these hours for study and recitation, each cadet 
recites from one and one-half hours each morning, to 
two and one-half hours, and in the afternoon from 
one to two hours, according to the year’s course he is 
pursuing. 

On Saturday the morning is occupied as on other 
| week days; Saturday afternoon is at the cadet’s dis- 
| posal, except that he cannot go beyond the Govern 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ment lands of the military reservation, and must 
attend the evening parade. 

Sunday is devoted to rest, except that a military 
inspection under arms, and of the quarters or cadets’ 
rooms in the morning, always takes place. Cadets 
are required to attend divine service once during Sun- 
day, at either the Roman Catholic or Protestant 
chapel; both these services take place on Sunday 
morning at the post. It is not unusual for cadets, 
through conscientious scruples, to devote Satur- 
day evening to their lessons, rather than study on 
Sunday. 

For the rest, the cadet is well fed and well clothed. 
Habits of industry are inculcated, in fact, are en- 
forced, for without constant application no young 
man, be he never so brilliant, can succeed in his 
studies. And this brings us to one additional matter 
to be explained in detail. That is, the 


Classes for Recitation, 


or, as known at West Point, the sections. 

On. entrance to the academy each class is divided 
into sections of not more than ten cadets in each. 
These are arranged alphabetically at first, but, as the 
intelligence and aptitude of the members of the class 
are developed, are re-arranged according to merit in 
studies. 

This arrangement is maintained during the stay of 
the class at the Academy, by transfers from one sec- 
tion to another, as a student develops more 
or less aptitude in his progress in the course. 
For each cadet who is transferred from a 
higher to a lower section, there is one whose 
transfer takes place from a lower to a higher, 
and thus the equality of the sec- 
tions is maintained. 

Each section of ten or less 
cadets has an instructor, who de- 
votes to that section in the recita- 
tion-room, say in mathematics, 
an hour and a half each day. 
Each instructor has two such sec- 
tions, and, with few exceptions, 
every cadet is called upon to re- 
cite every day. Consequent on 
this rule there can be no unde- 
tected neglect of studies. 

As soon as a cadet recites, he 
is marked, in a book kept for the 


citation, on a scale of tenths from 


and indicates a perfect know]- 
edge, to zero, which indicates a 
complete failure. 
indicates an indifferent recitation, 
and with such an average for the 
year, the student must pass a good examina- 
tion, or be declared deficient. 

In the section or recitation-room, cadets 
must give undivided attention to the recitation 
that is progressing, or to any explanation made in 
the instruction of one cadet by the instructor or pro- 
fessor. 

Military Organization. 

While the instruction is constant and full when 

necessary, cadets are expected, as a rule, to be pre- 


pared, in a general way, on the lesson by study in their 


own rooms. The incentive to study is the daily mark 
received on the recitation, which determines the 
standing of the individual in his class, and the con- 
sciousness of duty well done. A cadet is never absent 


or excused from a recitation, except for sickness, | 


save in the first class year, when military duty em- 
ploys one cadet each day. Let us now turn to the 

















military organization of the 
corps of cadets, and the ar- 
rangements for the mainte- 
nance of discipline. All the 
cadets at the Acadeniy,—-numbering this year some 
three hundred and thirteen,—are arranged in four 
companies, according to the height of the cadets, the 
taller being placed in A and D companies, and the 
shorter in companies B and C. 

These companies, and the battalion into which they 
are formed, are officered by cadets selected as officers 
for their military bearing and excellent conduct. 
From the oldest, or first class, the captains and lieu- 
tenants are appointed; from the second class, the ser- 
geants; and from the third class, the corporals. These 
cadet officers maintain the discipline and interior 
management of the corps, and enforce the regula- 
tions. 

The battalion is officered in addition by a cadet ad- 
jutant and quartermaster, and by a sergeant major 
and quartermaster sergeant. These conduct all the 
military duties in the nature of guard mounting and 
parades. On duty with the battalion are army offi- 
cers, whose service is of a supervisory character, and 
who are charged with the instruction of the cadets in 


purpose, on the merit of his re- | 


three, which is a maximum mark, | 


A mark of two | 
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| military matters. They are five in number, and con. 
sist of a commandant or instructor in artillery, infan- 
| try and cavalry tactics, and four assistant instructors 
| of tactics. Each one of these assistants is specially 
| charged with the care of a company. This includes 
| the whole system for the military organization. 

Each day one of the assistant instructors of tactics 
is detailed in immediate charge of the corps of cadets. 
He remains on. duty twenty-four hours. Under him 
is a cadet officer of the day, on duty for the same 
time. These two report all violations of the regula. 
tions which come to their notice, and, without any- 
thing that savors of espionage, are on the alert as to 
their duties all the time. 

The cadet officer performs his duty as a matter of 
conscience, and the cases when he neglects it, because 
of friendship or affection, or for any other reason, are 
most infrequent,—in fact, can be said never to occur. 
A neglect on his part of this duty, would subject him 
to ostracism by his companions, even if it escaped 
detection by the authorities. 

Of course, the recitations of the different classes 
and sections of the same class take place at different 
hours, as heretofore mentioned. These are fixed, and 
each cadet knows his hours. Ata signal on the bugle, 
say at 8 o’clock, the sections are paraded in line, and 
each cadet at the head of a section, designated the 
section marcher, calls the roll of his section, and 
reports the result to the cadet officer of the day. 

After receiving all the reports, it is the duty of the 
officer of the day to look for absentees, if any are 
reported, whose absence is not authorized. An un. 
authorized absence is not usual, and though it occurs 
through inadvertence, is severely punished, as no ex- 
planation will cover it. 

Cadets preserve order and quiet in the barracks, as 
they do in ranks, under an organization which makes 
certain cadet officers responsible. As will be at once 
seen, an organization such as this must depend for 
its perfection on the character of the students, and, 
above all, on their honesty and veracity. These are, 
and must be, unimpeachable. 

The word of a cadet is never questioned by the 
authorities, and, as a consequence, 2 cadet of any ex- 
perience at the Academy has never been known to 
tell a falsehood, or to try to deceive. 


For every detected violation of the regulations, the 
cadet is reported. If he has an explanation to offer 
in palliation of the offence, or if, as is sometimes the 
| case, he is reported in error, it is only necessary for 
him to make the explanation, and unquestioning 
| credence is given to his statement. 

No action is ever taken by the authorities which 
reflects in any way upon the honor of a cadet, unless 
it is well assured that his honor is involved, when, by 
the action of a court-martial, or the more summary 
procedure by the Secretary of War, the guilty one’s 
connection with the Academy is severed, 





Benefits to the Cadets. 


As the duties at the Academy are severe, so are 
| the benefits to the successful cadet great. From the 
time he enters as a cadet, until the day of his grad- 
uation, all the necessary expenses of the cadet are 
borne by the Government. And when he has com. 
pleted the course, and received his diploma, unlike 
the college graduate, his career in a profession has 
already begun. He is at once commissioned as an 
officer, and the subsequent steps of promotion in an 

honorable calling depend not on the chances accru- 
| ing from hard work, but on good conduct, and a fair 
attention to duty. 

If a graduate should choose, for any reason, to 
pursue another than the profession of arms, the 
Government offers no impediment to his wishes; but 
his resignation from the army in time 
of peace is accepted without question, 
and he is free to adopt any profession, 
for success in all of which his educa- 
tion has undoubtedly amply qualified 
him. 

It is not alone in mathematics, lan- 
guages, and engineering and the science 
of war, that the young graduate at 
West Point is educated. While his 
knowledge of the elements of these is 
undoubted, his training at West Point 
has done more for him than all, per- 
haps, that he has learned from books. 
Ilis character for the details of life has 
been formed. He has been made reg- 
ular and active, methodical and punc- 
tual, careful in the minutia of affairs, 
comprehensive in the discharge of du- 
ties. 

A year or two ago, in the mid-chan- 
nel of the eastern approach to our 
great commercial metropolis from the 
outer ocean, in a single moment was 
shattered into fragments an immense 
granite reef, which had impeded com- 
merce, and sacrificed life for years of 
our country’s history. 





That explosion and its results rep- 
resented months of toil and anxiety on 
the part of hundreds of men, directed 
by a master mind, in mining for, and 
handling and placing in position, one 
of the most dangerous of modern ex- 
plosives, ton upon ton of which was 
placed in position, and made success- 
fully to accomplish this great work in engineering. 
And this without a slip or catch, without an accident 
that involved injury to the little finger of the most 
unimportant laborer engaged upon the work. 

It was the education, not only in engineering, but in 
attention to the smallest details, of the officer in 
charge of this great undertaking, that brought it co 
happily and effectively to its conclusion. That edu- 
cation was given at the Military Academy, and it is to 
these matters thet the institution owes its greatest 
triumphs. 


The Exactions and Discipline Severe. 


There is no question that the discipline and exac- 
tions at West Point are severe. But after contract- 
ing a habit of attending to duties, as required, the 
average cadet is very loath to leave the Academy iv 
any other way than as a graduate. Many a youth 
who, because of homesickness, and the rigors of the 
rules of the Academy, neglects his studies at first, 
desiring to be rid of the irksome restraints imposed 
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at West Point, discovers, when too late, that he has 
formed attachments and habits, the compulsory rup- 
ture of which, when he leaves the academy, because | 
of deficiency induced by his own neglect, is a matter | 
of bitter pain for the present, and a subject of regret 
for the rest of his life. 
Phe hours of continement and at study appear long, | 


but the enforced exercise at the riding hall, or at | 
drill, or in the gyimnasiuin, keep the cadet ina perfect 

state of robust health, and build up the constitution, | 
which, but for the regular hours and excellent and | 


systematic course, might give way. A case of broken 


constitution resulting from the duties at West Point 


is unknown, while dozens of cases of impaired health | 
built up to a vigorous state by the methods at the 
academy, are matters of record, 

lhe same course of instruction is given to all stu- 


dents. Nothing is elective. The graduates are com- 


inissioned in the army aceording to their class stand- 


ing. Those who graduate near the head of the class 


may choose any corps or arm of the service,—com- 


mencing with the engineer corps. As the vacancies 


in the army are filled, those who graduate lower 


down in a class have a less extensive tield for choice, 
at the foot, the graduate is compelled, perhaps, 
his-choice of a regiment in the line. 





\s lin 
yoo opinion of his fellows, or of the Govern- 


been remarked, the graduate loses nothing 
in the 


ment, if he chooses to resign at once from the service, 


amd enter civil life. There is a long list of honorable 

and distinguished graduates who have pursued this | 
Vive their 

im time war. How well they have 

the history of the War with Mexico, and 

War of the Rebellion, attests. 


obligation with them is to serve 


COUNSE 


COUPES of need 


do 
of the 


« this 


ae 


THE MANNA OF TO-DAY. 
Day by day the promise reads, 
Daily strength for daily needs, 
Cast foreboding fears away, 
lake the manna of to-day, 
Josiah Conder. 


+ 


For the Companion. 


BLACK BILL. 


If any stranger, unaccustomed to the peculiar ob- 


servaneces of Easter, should find himself in the 
I ich quarter of the city of New Orleans on that 
day, he would think the boys, at least, of the com- 
munity had gone erazy. On every side you hear, 
‘tosuer?” “tuek.” “You've got a guinea fowl egg, 
you cheat.” “Canaille!” “Voleur!” “You didn’t 
tuck fair.” “You want ter fight, eh, you yaller | 
dageo Comeon!” and then there would be a fight, 


y-shells would strew the sidewalk. 

A policeman will usually interfere, and lead off the 
but he generally releases them at 
next corner, and they hurry back to renew the 
tray. 
The Freneh market is the favorite ground for the 


and colored eg 


young combatants; 
the 
Cg} 1) 


battle of the eggs, and T strolled there one Easter 
morning watching the little dramas, and wondering 
it the excitement and delight the boys were throwing | 


into their sport, When my attention was attracted by 
a funny-looking negro boy about seventeen years of 
rayee 

Ile was an exaggerated type of the rustic negro, 
with the blackest of skins, the flattest of noses, and 


big, protruding lips, which stretched from ear to ear. 
Usually, these features are accompanied by big, stu- 


pidly-staring eyes, but this boy’s eyes were small, 
alert, and full of intelligence. 

Hie was dressed in old blue trousers, so long that 
they were rolled ina wad above his bare ankles, and 
kept up on his legs by twine suspenders. 
jacket, 
rest of his costume. 


A ragged 
and an old battered straw hat made up the 
He held a large basket, at the 
bottom of which reposed a few gaudy-colored eggs. 
He lounged around, stopping at the different groups, 


whe were cracking eggs, his lips parted in a grin, 


which, T noticed, transformed even the expression of 


those sharp eves. He seemed the type of the foolish 
country durkeys who see nothing, and know nothing 


bevond farm life. Of course, such a green-looking 


subject attracted the attention of the gamins in the | 


market, who soon crowded around him, asking ques- 
aud laughing at his answers. 

gs for tosell, boy?” asked a little creole, 
tnd how mooch vou asks for zem?” 


tlons 


“Is zem eg 
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“No, massa,” he answered, humbly, “I didn’t t’ink | The boys had all heard of Bill Grymes, evidently, 


not’in’. I jest goes by wot Aunt Jane Marier Simp- 
son tolt me. She sez ter me, sez she, ‘’Poleon Bon- 
aparte, here’s two dozen ob my speckly hen’s eggs, 
strong and good, and ef you aint a plum fool, you'll 
crack most a hunderd eggs wid ’em.’”’ | 

“Then you are a plum fool, ’Poleon,” said the 
‘Hand over that basket, and let’s 
see the speckly hen’s eggs.” 

He examined about a dozen of ’Poleon’s small 
stock, tapping them with his nail, touching them to 
his tongue, holding them up to the light, and weigh- 


leader, scornfully. 


| ing them in one hand, while the other held one of his 


own as a balance weight. 

“Is they guinea fowls, Jake Brown?” asked one of 
the boys. 

“No, they aint guinea fowls, nor stone eggs, and I 
reckon we'll let him tuck with us. Come ahead, 
’Poleon. You kin hold yer egg and lemme tuck it, or 
you kin tuck yerself. I don’t care.” 

“Pll tuck,” ’Poleon answered, eagerly, and I saw 
he was not ignorant of the advantage that gave the 
player. With aflourish he brought the end of his egg 
down on Jake’s, and withdrew it cracked. The ex- 
pression of dismay on his face was very amusing. 

“Hand over,” cried Jake, triumphantly. “Bring 
out another of the strong speckly’s eggs!” 

Another and another egg shared the same fate, 
until only eleven were left in the basket. ’Poleon’s 
mouth began to quiver, and I thought it would be a 
kind act, after he had lost all his eggs, to buy him two 
dozen in the market, and turn him homewards. I 


felt confident the market boys were cheating him, or | 


the poor little darkey would have won some eggs. 
Their tricks are so many that it is impossible for any 
green boy to cope with them, and I had heard they 
knew a process for strengthening the eggs. Toa 
casual observer, all eggs seem alike brittle, but those 
young experts know better, and can choose 
strongest and best for their Easter sport. 

Poor Napoleon’s defeat was as utter and over- 
whelming as his namesake’s Waterloo. 

*Halloa, ’Poleon, you aint got but one left,” cried a 
grinning gamin. ‘Whar’s yer coffee and flour, and 
yer hunderd eggs?” 

’Poleon sat flat on the ground, and burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. “I don’t care,” he sobbed, “I wish I 
wos dead. Mammy’s, she’s gwine to wallop me, and 
Aunt Jane Marier she’s gwine ter ’buse me, and 


call me fool and nincumpoop, till I'll drowned myself | 


in de Bayou. All my purty eggs gone,” with a howl 
of despair, ‘only dis ugly black ting lef’,” holding pp 
a dingy egg, “dat Aunt Jane Marier dyed outer black 
caliker. Oh, wot is I gwine ter do!” 

“Tuck yer last,” shouted one of the laughing 
gumins; “luck mought change, yer know.” 

Boys, particularly in that class to which these 
belong, are cruel. There was not a word, or look of 
sympathy in that crowd for the loser. They enjoyed 
his despair, as they would a funny scene in a play, 
and would willingly have prolonged the agony. 
“Bring it out, ’Poleon. Bring out the black fellar, 
| and let's finish!” cried the last speaker. 


| “Slowly Napoleon Bonaparte rose to his feet, show- | 


ing his face wet with tears, but I saw his little watech- 
| fuleyes shoot out a look of what seemed like triumph. 
| He held out the black egg with a movement of hesi- 
tation, but the egg which came down on it was broken. 
He seemed surprised. Another and another shared 
| the same fate, and then I saw the stupid black face 
| transformed, and keen intelligence changed every 

feature. Egg after egg was thrown into the basket, 
| ’Poleon chuckling as each was placed there. 

“Seems like speckly put all de strongness in dis 
| here black fellar. Hurrah, fur ole speckly! Come on, 
| you fellars. I'se got my coffee and flour in dis here 
basket now.” 

Bad language began to fill the air, but Napoleon, 
like his namesake, seemed to know no fear. One 
group of boys had lost all their eggs, a new one came 
forward to fill their places, but the black egg went 
from triumph to triumph. The market boys would 
willingly have fallen upon ’Poleon, and beaten him 





| 
| 


| unmercifully, but quite a cordon of policemen were | 
standing back of the crowd, and their presence was a | 


wholesome restraint. 

“Hand me that egg, you black rascal!” growled 
Jake; ‘“‘there’s cheatin’ somewhar, and I’m goin’ to 
find it out.” 

Napoleon held the egg behind his back, but it was 
snatched from him. He caught up his basket, now 


| 
| 





the | 


| 


! 
| 





| judging from their fallen countenances. Their Easter 


enjoyment was over, but it will be unsafe for Grymes 
to visit that market again for many a month. 


— cence 


INDEPENDENT. 


The banks may break, canals burst up, 
And mining sections fail; 
Through all the farmer has his fields, 


His threshing-floors, and flail. ©. ae 


+o 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURE WITH BRIGANDS. 


It seems trom the story which has reached me 
from a correspondent connected with a British con- 
sulate in Greece, that the days of thrillingly roman- 
tic adventure have not yet passed away, and that 
there is still ‘“‘honor among thieves. 

In the town of Santa Quaranta, in the neighbor- | 
hood of Janina, Albania, there lives a man whose 
profession is brigandage, pure and simple, a real 
klépht, who never condescends to capture any person 
who cannot pay at least five hundred pounds or six 
hundred pounds ransom. 

In the same town lives an Englishman who occu- 
pies an important official position there. One day, a 
few months since, this Englishman went out on the | 
hills above Santa Quaranta to shoot partridges, ac- 
companied only by his cavass—an official’s body-ser- 
vant—provided by and representing the Government 
of Albania. 

In their wanderings in search of game they had 
come to a secluded place, when suddenly there ap- 
peared before them a party of sixty or seventy Al- 
banians, armed to the teeth! 

The cavass cried out, “Aman, Effendi; they are 
brigands.” 

The gentleman saw that the men meant mischief, 
and that there was no possibility of escape from 
them. He immediately resolved, as the only hope of | 
gaining. their good-will, to treat them as though he 
believed them to be honest men. 

He commanded the carass to be quiet, and advanced 
boldly to meet the brigands, and greeting them with 
a hearty “How are you, my friends!” proceeded to 
ask if they had succeeded in finding any game, and | 
if they could not show him a good place for shooting | 
partridges. | 

The brigands were so astonished at the coolness | 
and audacity of the Englishman, they did not at first 
know what to answer. After a little hesitation, the 
chief came forward and said, “Come with us, Effendi, | 
and we will show you our place for partridges.” | 

The gentleman promptly joined their party, to the | 
great horror of his cavass, who slipped out of sight, 





and made his way, as speedily as possible, back to the 


town, and proclaimed that his master had been carried 
off by brigands! 

The brigands went over the hills, until they were 
about six hours’ distance from the town, when they 
rounded a spur of the mountain, where they showed 
Mr. E—— cover after cover of partridges. After 
shooting a dozen brace, or more, he expressed him- 
self as satisfied and ready to return home. 

But the chief said, ““O no, Effendi, you must eat 
bread with us, for it shall never be said of me,” giv- 
ing his name in full, and with almost regal pride, 
“that I allowed a stranger to leave me without offer- 
ing him meat and drink.” 

The gentleman, feeling that the bands of fate were 
tightening about him, but that resistance would be 
worse than useless, followed the chief down a rocky 
path until they reached a cave, into which he was 
taken. 

Here a sumptuous meal was soon served upon a 
rosewood table, in elegant and costly dishes; the 
various courses being handed about by young girls 
dressed in white. While they were eating, a company 
of the brigands formed a circle round them, and rest- 





“Na, dey’s mine, ter tuck wid,” he drawled. “Aunt | full of cracked eggs, and in the twinkling of an eye 
June Marier Simpson, she dyed ‘em yisterday wid | had vanished in the crowd. The movement was so | 
pieces ob caliker outen her serap-bag, and she "lowed | sudden and unexpected, that I actually rubbed my 


as how dey oughter break nuff eggs to fill dis here | eyes, thinking there was something which darkened | 
| 





busket. Dey'’s de yaller, speckly hen’s eggs, and jest my sight. But he was really gone, and attention was 

as strong!” fixed on Jake, who was examining the egg. He | 
There was a shout of derision from the crowd. | smelt it, shook it, tapped it, and then drawing a knife 

“Crack nuff eggs ter fill his basket! That boy’s a/| from his pocket, scraped the top. 

plane idjit!” | “I'll be kicked for a fool,” he cried, in an accent of } 
“Ef they're guinea fowl eggs,” said a tall boy, who | utter disgust, “ef we aint all the greenest geese in 


seemed to be a leader, “and you wants to tuck ‘em | this here town. It’s a wooden egg. It’s made of 


wood,” he screamed. ‘Look here!” 
He held it out to the crowd, who were dumb fora 


| moment with astonishment and mortification. It 


igin us, we'll smash ‘em on yer head. We aint goin’ 
We fights 


Ef you wins, you 


ter stand no cheatin’ in this here market. 





with hen eggs, an’ we plays fair. 


tukes ver eggs, but ef you tricks, we'll box you so you | was an egg made of some kind of light wood, so well 
won't forget it.” painted that it actually needed a knife to discover 
rhe bey put on an expression of terror, and rolled | the cheat. The silence did not continue over a minute, 


his eyes around as if he wished to break through the | and then there was a roar of fury. 

that I looked around, saw a “Thief! Cheat! Let's foller him! 
policeman within call, and determined to wateh the | Where is he?” 

drama to the end, and if the country boy was really | A policeman elbowed his way through the raging 
s simple as he seemed to be, not to allow him to be crowd. ‘Stop that row!” he cried. ‘‘What’s up, that 
the market boys, 


hemmed him in. Lick him! 


cirele 


maltreated by who 


were accom. | you're roaring and pitching about here?” 
plished seamps “It’s that black boy that’s won all our eggs by a 
“Lemme see them eggs,” called out the leader of | wooden one,” cried Jake. “I’m bound to wallop 
the band. ©Wot's yer name, Blackie, and whar do | him, ef I go to jail fur a month.” 
vou hail from?" | “Wasita jet-black fellow with a flat nose and big 
‘se named *’Poleon Bonaparte,’ and I lives on mouth?” asked the policeman. 
Bayou Lafourehe,” he answered, ina tremulous voice. “Yes; called hisself "Poleon Bonaparte.” 
1 ‘elur’ ter gracious, massa, I aint nebber seed al The policeman laughed. “That aint his name. I 
tit owlegg in my borned days. ’se heerd tell| seed him in strange toggery in the market, and 
ob Cems but we aint got no guinea hen. Mammy,| thought he was up to mischief. Why, he's the 
he sout me here ter buy some coffee and flour.” | cutest young rascal in the city, and if you fellows 
\ ~ yer money ?” was the next question. | lived up town, instead of down here, you'd have 
I nit ot none yit,” with a frightened look. “I| known him. That's why he chose this beat, where 
we Win some, fur mammy tolt me as how I wos! he was a stranger. Maybe you’ve heard of Bill | 
ter sell de cracked eggs LT won, and buy de tings.” | Grymes? That's his name, and he ought to be in jail 
Jewhillikins' ef that aint cheek,” cried an indig- } to-day. You won't catch him, boys, so you needn't 
nant listener “Prehaps you never thought luck | try. You've been cheatin’ so long, you needn’t fuss 
mightn’t he with you, and that we'd crack and win | because this young cheat has been too much for 
every egg you've got!" you.” 


ing on their rifles, chanted the Armatalos—a famous 


| I didn’t know it till lately. 


| coming on. 


him here than over there.” A house of correction 
stood on the spot indicated as ‘‘over there.” 

“Who are you looking for?” asked the nurse. 

The old woman lowered her voice almost to a whis- 
per, as she answered, “I'll tell you. I don’t often tell 
any one, but I'll tell you. I’m looking for my son. 
But he aint here. I’d know him soon as I see him. 
I’m sure I would. But he aint here.” 

She glanced up and down the long ward as she 
spoke. Her bleared eyes filled with tears. She wiped 
them away, and said, “I aint seen him for most 
twenty years. But I’d know him. I’m his own 
mother, you see. Oh, I'd know him if I could only 
see him. No, it aint no use for me to give his name. 
It aint the same one J give him when he was my 
baby, and—innocent.” 

The tears flowed afresh over the brown and wrin- 
kled cheeks. 

“Yes, he got into trouble. He wa’n’t bad at heart. 
But he got lead away, and—and—into—state’s prison. 
But it don’t make no dif 
ference with me, ’cause I’m his own mother; and if 


| I could only tind him, and tell him that he’s got two 


true friends left—me and God. 
him. 

“T have a kind of a feeling that I can’t keep the 
hunt up much longer, and he may drift in here, and 
if he should, and you come acrost him, won’t you tell 
him how his old mother looked and looked and looked 
for him?” 

“But you havy’n’t told me his name.” 

“Oh, so Thav’n’t! I s’pose I must. Well, he calls 
himself -”’ She whispered a name in the nurse’s 
ear, and added, ‘Tell him that me and God was his 
friends still. I’ll be gone soon now, but tell him that 


We'll stand right by 





| God is always his friend.” 


She went slowly down the stairs, and into the 
street. It was storming furiously, and night was 
Before morning she was brought back to 
the hospital by two policemen, who had found her 
wandering about the streets, sick and delirious. She 
lived but a few hours, and just before the end came, 
her sufferings ceased, and she said slowly and sadly, 
“Well, I didn’t find him, not in twenty years. But 
you tell him, if he comes here, that I tried hard to 
find him, and—and—tell him that I couldn’t forget 
my boy, and that God has not forgotten him.” 

J. L. H. 
+e 


For the Companion. 


““MAMMY! MAMMY!” 


For the rich to be charitable to the poor is a good 
thing, no doubt. Yet there is little real merit in the 
giving if it entails no personal sacrifice. When the” 
poor widow gives her mite, or the rich woman her 
time, there is the true spirit of loving one’s neighbor. 
Thank Heaven that stories of real self-sacritice do 
come, now and then; since otherwise our faith in 
human nature might be overthrown by the selfishness 
so apparent in general society. 

A millionaire might have given thousands from his 
abundance, and yet have given less than did the 
widow of an artist, whose helpful deed happened to 
come to our knowledge. 

Her husband had been little known before his death, 
but he had painted some good pictures, and was full 
of high hopes and ambitions, when “death came 
tacitly and took him,” ending thus his hopes and his 
dreams. 

He left his widow with three children—of whom 
the eldest was eight years old—a few unsold pictures, 
and a life-insurance policy of trifling amount. 

If ever a woman seemed to have all she could do to 
keep her head above water, Adeline Sargent was that 
woman. She calculated her resources. She let part 
of the rooms in her tiny house. She cut off every 
unnecessary expense, and then found that it would 
take what seemed to her like most pinching economy 
to keep her little brood warmed and fed and clothed. 

Yet it was to her, and no other, that one of her 
neighbors turned for help. He was an old man, who 
had been her lodger once, and he knew the tender 





brigand march. 
The dinner over, the chief, turning to Mr. E—, 


said, ‘Do you know that we came out this morning | 


for the purpose of capturing you, and making you a 
prisoner for ransom?” 

“Yes,” Mr. E—— replied. 

“Well,” said the chief, “your courage saved you, 
for we never harm brave men! And now, that you 


may go about in safety, here is a pass signed by me, | 


which will protect you from receiving an injury from 
any member of my band.” 

Then drawing a ring from his finger, he asked him 
to accept it as a memento of his dinner with the 
brigands. He ordered a horse to be brought, which 
| he requested Mr. E—— to mount, and appointed ten 
| of his men to escort him within a half-hour’s ride of 
Santa Quaranta, and with a farewell salaam the chief 
disappeared. 

As the party started down the rocky path, about a 


hundred of the brigands manned the heights, cheer- | 


ing and firing salutes. When the gentleman reached 
his home, he found the whole town in an uproar, and 
the Valé preparing to go in search of him at the head 
of two thousand troops. K. CH. 


~+o>—____— 


For the Companion. 


ONE FRIEND STILL. 


A very old and forlorn-looking woman was a famil- 
iar object in the police court. She was never brought 
there as an offender, nor as a witness. Sometimes 
she would not be seen for a few days, a week, or even 
a month, and then she would appear again, her ragged 
garments travel-stained, and her gait that of one 
who is worn and weary, both in body and spirit. 

She would get as close to the railing as she could, 
and with her wrinkled hand shading her eyes, eagerly 
scan the faces of the culprits as they were brought in 
for trial. When all had come and gone, she would 
sometimes be heard to say, half-aloud and half to 
herself, ‘‘He aint there—well, I'm glad of that.” 

Sometimes she was seen haunting saloon doors in 
the vilest parts of the city, a half-hopeful, half-fearful 
look on her wrinkled face. Again she would be 
found begging for permission to go through jails and 
hospitals. 

Once she said to a hospital nurse, “I'd ruther find 





| heart to which he sent an appeal from his sick-bed. 

| His grandchild, his last tie to life, had been taken 
| away from him, ill, and carried to the hospital con- 
| nected with the workhouse. He could not go to see 
| how she was—would Mrs. Sargent go for him? No 
such appeal could be made in vain to her. 

She left her little girl of eight to take care of the 
two still younger mites, and off she hurried to the 
| hospita?. She found there the little one she went to 
| see; but she found her with the smile she had worn 

in dying, frozen upon her lips, and needing nothing 

more of this world except a grave. 
| While Mrs. Sargent was lingering to arrange about 
the burial, a little girl toddled up to her, looked 
searchingly at her, and cried, “Mammy, mammy !” 
A ery of inquiry, it seemed infinitely piteous, and 
| then, after a long, baffled look in the ladv’s face, the 
child was turning away. One of the nurses saw her, 
and cried out, “Come here, you tiresome thing!” 
| “Why mayn’t she stay with me a little while?” 
| Mrs. Sargent asked, putting out a detaining hand. 
| “Oh!” answered the nurse, ‘she’s such a horrid, 
tiresome child. Why, her mother died a whole year 
ago, and she won't forget her, but keeps on pester- 
ing every new comer, to see if she can’t find her 

‘mammy.’” 

“She won’t forget her!” The words stirred Mrs. 

Sargent’s motherly heart to a very passion of pity. 
| If only she could cheer the poor little waif, and make 

her feel that all kindness, all tenderness had not gone 
| out of the world when her mother died! 

“Will you lend her to me for a few days?” she 
asked. 

The nurse stared. 

“You'd be sick enough of your bargain,” she said. 
“Why, that’s the most troublesome child in the whole 
place; but if you are in earnest, I'll ask the matron.” 

It was quite an unusual request, the matron said, 
but there was no harm in it, that she saw; so she 
consented, and Mrs. Sargent went away, holding in 
her own the tiny hand that seemed somehow to be 
pulling at her motherly heart-strings. 

Stopping to see her old lodger on the way, and tell 
| him as tenderly as she could of his loss, she took 
| home her borrowed child. 

Her three little ones gathered round the new 
| comer. They were their mother’s own children, and 
| their hearts ‘overflowed with kindaess toward the 
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thrust into her hands her own bit of bread, and the 
eldest, used to being little mother to the others, began 
lovingly to brush out the soft hair of the borrowed 
waif, 

Did you ever notice how a pale plant, kept in a 
cellar all winter, thrives when it is taken out into the 
spring sunshine? So did poor little Mary revive, and | 
grow bright in the love-warmth of the cheap, sunny, 
happy little home to which she had been brought, 
just for a few days. 

Before the week was over, you would hardly have 
known her. She had actually learned to play. And 
then Mrs. Sargent began to ask herself if, indeed, 
she could carry back, into the cold and the darkness, 
this stray chicken she had sheltered under motherly 
wings. Could she keep her? 

She thought that she had been economical before, 
but she saw, now, how she could be more so. And} 
the little ones, who were her own, clung to this other | 
little one who had been nobody’s; and so it was that 
they all resolved to keep her, and it seemed to little 
Mary that she had really found her mother. 

Surely, surely, on that day when our Lord shall 
reckon up His children, Adeline Sargent will hear a 
voice saying, “Inasmuch as thou didst it unto the | 
least of these my little ones, thou didst it unto Me!” 

L. C. M. 





+> 
ENDURING A HORNET 


| 

The old school of manners trained a woman, when | 
dispensing hospitality, to allow nothing to betray 
trouble, or even preparation. Guests were compli- | 
mented by allowing them to see nothing of what was | 
going on in the housekeeping, that they might not 
think of themselves as disturbing the order of the 
family. It was considered not only as a mark of ill | 
breeding for a hostess to let it be known that she was 
fatigued or disturbed, but as evidence of incapacity 
for her station. 


Mrs. Fremont, in her agreeable gossip about her 
early life, makes mention of a wedding dinner-party | 
she once attended at Lexington, Virginia. 

One of the married daughters of the hostess no- 
ticed that, though her mother was presiding at the 
dinner-table with her usual grace, yet fleeting ex 
pressions of pain passed over her face. At last, she 
sent a servant to ask if the mother was too ill to re- 
main, and should she, the daughter, take her place. 
A motion of the head answered ‘No.’ 

When coifee was served in the drawing-room, the 
guests learned that the hostess had been obliged to 

“retire.” Rather than disturb the company, she had 
quietly endured torture. 

A hornet had got caught under her cape, and had 
travelled about, stinging as he went. Searching for 
an outlet, it had turned ‘down between the shoulders, 
where it browsed about the poor woman’s back. 

Fever came on, and the lady was obliged to take to | 
her bed; but her training had made her willing to | 
suffer acutely at her post rather than to disturb the | 
enjoyment of her guests. 

A less ceremonious age may smile at this rigorous | 
adherence to etiquette, thinking that such self-control 
should be reserved for a more heroic occasion. But 
the women of the “old school’ rarely failed to rise 
to the level of the occasion, and heroines have 
stepped out of their ranks, “‘two paces to the front,” 

at the call of duty. They knew 


——“how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


Perhaps their ceremonious training and_ their 
Oriental ideas as to guests and hospitality had much 
to do with begetting the ability to endure: 


Or 
CENTRE OF THE 

The following, by Mr. H. W. Elliott, writing of 
Alaska, is recommended to those who urge a removal 
of the seat of Government from Washington on ter 
ritorial grounds. The extent of our Northwestern 
purchase is not easily taken in by the common mind. 


UNION. 


It hardly seems credible at first thought, but the 
village of Attoo makes San Francisco practically the 
half way town as we go from Calais, Maine, to our 
westernmost settlement! It is really but slightly 
short of being just midway, since Attoo stands ai- 
most three thousand miles west of the Golden Gate. 

The distance in statute miles between San Francis 
co and a point due south of Attoo, measured on the 
parallel of San Francisco, is 2,943.1 miles. 

The distance east from Attoo of a point due north 
of San Francisco, measured on the parallel of Attoo, | 
is 2,214.5 miles. A strict geographical centre of the 
American Union is that point at sea forty miles off 
the mouth of the Columbia River, on the coast of 
Oregon. 











Soe 
WASHINGTON’S CONSIDERATION. 


Washington showed that he was a gentleman by | 


his consideration for others. After Lord Cornwallis 
had surrendered at Yorktown, he dined one day with 
Washington. 


Rochambeau, the French commander, was also a 
guest, and, according to the custom, being asked for 
a toast, gave “‘The United States.”” Washington gave 

“The King of France.” 

When it came Cornwallis’s turn, he simply gave 

“The King.” Washington immediately added, ‘of 
England,” and with a smile, said, “confine him there, 
aad I'll drink him a full bumper,” filling his glass till 
it ran over. 

The anecdote is published in The Universal Maga- 
zine, London, 1782, and is supplemented by the re- | 
mark that Washington often checked Rochambeau, 
who was apt to touch on points that were improper, 
when Cornwallis was present. 


a ee 
HOW SHE UNDERSTOOD IT. 


A young man who was contemplating matrimony, 
one day called upon the lady of his choice, with a 
painful announcement : 

“Maria,” he said, “I’ve just made a startling dis- 
covery. 

“What is it, Josiah?” 

“I’m a somnambulist !” 

“Oh, is that all? Religion makes no difference to 


me. Why, my father was a Catholic, and mother 
me Swedenborgian, but they got along just splen- 
did!” Y 


A THING TO REMEMBER. 


“Remember that in the morning of life come the | 
hard working days. Hard work never killed a man. 
It’s fun, rels uxation, recreative holidays kill. The fun! 
that results in a head the next morning so big that a 
tub could hardly cover it, is what kills. Hard work 


never does.”* 

The above quotation contains a moral it is wise to 
heed. The worker in youth and early manhood, if |! 
Prudent and careful, can take a well-earned rest when 
manhood’s power is past.—Ez. 


stranger. One brought her her playthings, another | 


tive, very practic: al. 
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REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ney, Liver and Blood Disorders. Mention this paper. 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 
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mparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 
in stamps, by 
J.A. POZZONI, 
B St. Louis, Mo. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Comfort, Health and Durability. 
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fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
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Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur 
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IK Positively none genuine unless stamped as follows: 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE, 


Made in Congress, Butten and Lace. Best Calfskin. 
Unexcelled in Durability, Comfort and Appearance on the Foot, 
Sold by leading Retailers throughout the U. S. 


A WORD TO MEN WHO WANT SHOES TO WEAR. 


We consider it our duty to inform you that if you want a pair of very light, dressy Shoes 
for three dollars, it will be best for you to pay no attention whatever to this advertisement. 
It certainly does not concern you in the least. There are plenty of manufacturers in this 
country who can supply you with a pair of Shoes for three dollars, which, when held in 
the hand, will look as though they were worth double or treble the price at which they are 
offered to you. We have many imitators who are attempting to get your trade by appeal- 
ing to your eye when you hold their unworn Shoes in your hand. 

If you want Shoes to look at unworn, do not trouble yourself to read further here; but 
if, on the contrary, you want Shoes which are comfortable, durable, and perfect in their 
conformity to the human foot, it may be worth your while to read carefully every word of 
this very expensive advertisement. 


A WORD TO SHOE RETAILERS. 


The JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE is the original, and the only one which endures the 
test of time, constantly wing in public favor. It is made to please the wearer by its 
durability and comfort. It is not made to catch his eye by false appearance of excellence 
when held in the hand. Consequently, our sales of Shoes of this price are now, and have 
been for several years, larger than those of any other manufacturers in the world, 

The JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE is the only one which has ever been extensively adver- 
tised for a series of years. Every retailer knows that he has more calls for it than for any 
other Shoe that has ever been placed on the market. Other Shoes come up and are heard 
: : ; ¢ of for a time, and then disappear again ; they do not stand the test of time. 

TT Ae SN cS The people have tested these Shoes for years, and they have found them to be just 
over the mountains, With a new pair of sole taps what they want. It is much better for shoe retailers to carry full assortments of the sizes 
we 8 che 2 Anno lage of the JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOES, and to be able to supply demands, than it is to waste 
- r/?)\\¥ words in attempting to persuade people to buy something they do not want. The men 
a ae a= = Y/Y} who have worn the JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE are satisfied, and are determined to have 
P the same thing again. Positively none genuine unless stamped on the soles as follows: 
JAMES MEANS* $3 SHOE. You ought to have a full line of all sizes and widths in your 
stock. Your customers will think more highly of you if you carry our line. 


A WORD TO COUNTRY STORE-KEEPERS. 

The JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOE is the most popular Shoe that is sold in large cities. 
Have you not forgotten one important fact which concerns your business? The fact to 
which we referis this: The man who comes to your store to buy flour needs SHOES just 
as much as he needs FLOUR. If you had a few dollars of your capital invested in a stock of 
JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOES, you could sell your customer a pair of shoes at the same time 
you sell him a bag of flour. When a buyer comes to you, why do you not have in your store a 
stock of such merchandise as will enable you to satisfy as many of his wants as possible? 
No doubt many men to whom you regularly sell dry goods or groceries are now obliged to 
go to another store, or even to another town, when they want shoes. Can you afford to 
let this state of things continue? Men want good, reliable shoes, and it is no wonder they 
find it hard to get them, when we consider how the market is flooded with shoddy goods. 
Make friends among your customers by supplying them each with a pair of JAMES 
MEANS’ $3 SHOES. Write to us and ask for our wholesale prices, and we will send you 
a pamphlet giving you full information concerning this matter, which is so important to you. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


How to Get the JAMES MEANS’ 83 SHOE in any State or Territory in the United States. 


CAUTION! We have been informed that some shoe retailers, when they are asked for the James Means’ 
$3 Shoe, reply that they “haven't it,” but that they “have a better shoe for the same price.” You are probably 
aware that retailers always prefer to sell whatever they happen to have in stock; and the only way for you to get 
what you want is to insist upon having it, and send to us if you cannot get it. Wherever you live, these Shoes are 
within your reach. Ask your retailer for the James Means’ $3 Shoes; probably he has them instock. If he 
has not, let him write to us for dealers’ prices. We always carry a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day 
they are received. We sell to retailers on short credit only; therefore, some dealers will urge you to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you cannot persuade your retailer to carry an assortment of sizes of 
these goods, then go to another retailer or store-keeper, and you will probably find them; if not, then send to us. 
We are not in the retail business, and do not care to sell single pairs, but we intend to place our goods within the 
reach ofall. We prefer to have you buy of your retailer, but if he does not keep the goods, and 
wee Sa seat you some inferior Shoe, we shall be glad to send you the Shoes by mail to any part 

eU.S. ‘ 


oft 
° . . : P 
Te secure a Perfectly-Fitting Shoe, follow carefully these Directions for Ordering by Mail: 

Take a good-sized sheet of paper_ (brown wrapping-paper or one of our measure blanks will answer), and a 
tape-line or string to measure with. Draw the measure around the foot while the stocking ison. Draw it closely 
enough to touch in every part without pinching. Measure where you see the lines incut. When you have meas- 
ured, write the Measurements on your paper, then turn the sheet over and place it on the floor; place your foot 
upon it, bearing about half your weight, and then, with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your foot on the 
er. Press the pencil firmly against your foot all around. (See figure A.) Then take the best-fitting shoe you 
. — 4 lave, and mark the shape of that on the paper in the same way, keeping the point of the pencil close to edge and 
James Means 3 Shoes just what they need. Their — heel all the way around, State on your order whether you want Button, Lace or Congress Shoes. 
opinions are valuable, for they put their shoes toa The postage on shoes and packing costs 48 cents for each pair. We shall send the shoes on the same day your 
Most severe test, order is received. We carry a large stock of many sizes and widths in fine gradations. Inclose with your order 

$3.48, and direct the envelope plainly, as follows :— 
JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send money by post-office order gr registered letter. Be sure to give us your name and 
full address, county, state, town, ete., and, above all, be sure to be strictly accurate in all de- 

s._ If you want Shoes sent by express at your expense, send us only 83 in- 
stead of $3.48. If your post-office is a money-order office, you can get an order for 5 cts. 

Either this or a registered letter will be perfect!y safe. If you wish to send money, we will 

accept postage stamps for fractional parts of dollars. If you send silver, do it wp in very 

strong paper, so that it may not break your envelope. If you want your package sent you by registered mail, put 
in 10 cents more to pay for registration. If you direct your envelope carefully, there is not one chance in ten 
thousand that it will go astray. 
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We have a large trade with the soldiers of the United States Regu- 


lar Army. They certainly would not buy the James Means $3 Shoes 
as largely as they doifthey had dthem P iin merit. 
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The James Means @3 Shoes are exceedingly 
Fok preteen railroad men. You may often 
hear them talking to each other about them, Ur 
oe boasting of how long they can make them 
jast. 








ABOUT CONGRESS SHOES. A Shoe made with elastic gorings is the best and most convenient in the world 

~~, if the elastic is good, but it is almost worthless if the elastic is not good. We use the best elastic that can be had at any 

‘ GN rice. Youcan buy the James Means’ $3 Shoe for Men in Congress, Button, or Lace. The James Means’ $2 Shoe 
r Boys is unapproached in Durability. It is made only in Lace. Send for Circular. 


ZN ete SI oe. 4 JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St, Boston, Mass. 
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